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In the next number of the Bazan, published on July 8, 
our readera will find the opening chapters of a brilliant serial 
story by BUANDER Marruews. Its field is New York, its 
time thé present, its title 


“A CONFIDENT TO-MORROW.” 


The story has many dramatic situations, and is of sustained 
interest. The illustrations are by W.L. Jacons 





We-eall special attention to the eut paper pattern designs 
which have been so popular a feature in the Bazan during 
the spring season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, ave designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, ata moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paris designs. The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be found on page 549. 








HE death of Augustin Daly has ended an intelli 

gence whose influence for good upon the Ameri- 

can theatre may hardly be estimated by his con- 

temporaries. He was an isolated figure in his 
chosen field. Possessing an absorbing love of dramatic 
art that rose bigh above the mere commerce of plays, he 
Was aiso endowed with the genius of industry. He was 
indeseribably brave in his efforts to lift the stage and 
stage-folk to the high plane these occupied in his own 
ideals, and a rehearsal under his direction was like the 
opening of the floodgates of intelligence to even the most 
eifted of these who took part in it. He made fortunes 
lost them, and persistently won them again; but rich or 
poor lie never forbore to show generosity to those in need, 
and enenmies.as well as friends met at his hands with a 
broad jvsti@ that was as remarkable as it was unique; 
indeed, it. Geteafely said that even amoung those who 
in the exige, Geof life became antagonistic to him, none 
could refuse Nim “the tribute of absolute respect. His 
discipline in the .‘watve was inflexible, and one heard much 
of it. His leniency, kis Magnanimity toward those wh« 
had wronged him, were aa remarkable, although less often 
the subject of comment. Diffident at times, and with al 
most a physical shrinking from appearing before an audi 
ence or in social gatherings. My, Daly was, nevertheless, 
a man of supreme personal dignity)with fewer petty 
blemishes than one might expect to findl in a nature so 
intense as his. Coupled with S}f bis scholatly attainments 
he had splendid euthusiasm and Todomitable»wil! in per- 
fecting the projects he engaged iu. A man ofeulture, a 
lover of books, of music, of fine arts, a friend @6. poets, 
and himself a writer and playwright of wormhpMe Daly 
bas been the means of quickening the interest })¥ Bhak 
sperean comedy on two continents. In England espe- 
cially his interpretations of these immortal works pre. 
sented with a previously unknown splendor of detail, haya 
won him a higher repute than he always attained in hig 
own country. 

He was buried from St. Patrick's Cathedral, New York 
city, on the morning of Jane 19, with all the imposing 
cereraonials of the Romaw Catholic Church, of which he 
was an active and devout member, and to whose charities 
he was always 4 genereus contributor. 


wisdom of reading two or three morning papers 
committing one's self to one particular preju- 
was never more clearly proved than 
in the accounts giv@tref the recent fire at Koster & Bials, 
and the narrow eseape of the-trained dogs and cats. One 
paper had it that the cats scamperéd-off at the first alarm, 
but that the dogs obeyed the order to * in,” without 
& moment's fright or hesitation, standing ‘‘ atteatjon,” 
“eyes to the front,” and the rest of it, as they marclied. 


down stairs single file, with all the air of soldiers on 
parade. Here certainly was enough to excite the enthu- 
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it have been proved for the 
of a second paper, published 
the dogs were described as 
“ rushing straight for th€ deor when the alarm was given, 
bounding over chairs tables in their flight, the cats 
being £60 frightened to move.” 
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LE portraits of five American women in bass-relief are 

to be placed on the western staircase of the Capitol at 
Albany—Captain Molly’Pitcher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Frances A. Willard, Claf# Barton, and Susan B. Anthony. 
None of them is pict@red as young. Mrs. Stowe is 
there as an old woman, Yet Mrs. Stowe wrote Uncle Tom's 
Cabin when but a littl over forty, and did nothing to 
equal it in after-years, Frances Willard was only about 
sixty when she died, bat she had begun the labors which 
brought her reputationwhen quite a young wonian. — 

It seems a pity imes that the most important 
memorials of men-and Women who have attained to emi- 
nence shotid be prese to us i portraits destined for 
with t life work done and 
not the glow of their youthful 
promise—written on th@r faces.. We know Gladstone best 
after his battles were won, and the Queen as she sits 
almost helpless with na@trace in her face of the girl who 
promised no more than she fulfilled, and who became at 
once the inspiration of her subjects. Our best-known 
portraits of Lincoln were taken when his power was 
proved. Suppose we liad never known Mrs. Ballington 
Booth in the days of her wonderful beauty, but waited to 
see her pictured as an old person with glasses! Al) that 
the later years have proved in every one of these cases was 
in them when young, undeveloped to be sure, but there. 
It is apt.to have a discouraging effect upon the young, this 
disregard of the youthful promise with the presentation 
ouly of its attainments im old age, and the cultivation of 
this disregard creates almost unconsciously a certain scep- 
ticism among us. Most’0f us have been taught to asso- 
ciate wisdom with years, and sincerity of purpose only 
with its fulfilment. 









WELL-KNOWN afid prosperous clulmopened its new 

house to the ladie§ on certain afternoons in June. 
Perhaps it was a mistal Certainly it made a profound 
impression on the feminihe mind. Everything was opened 
for inspection—roof-gafden, bed-rooms, dining-rooms, li- 
brary and reading-roonig, pipe-room, lounging-places, and 
the swimming-pool—a spectacle of luxury, beauty, com- 
fort, and order that n@ housewife living could hope to 
rival, and all for annugl dues so small that the price of 
one inexperienced seryant for six months in an ordinary 
household would exceed it. ‘1 suppose they have a 
right to it all,” one woman sighed. ‘They make the 
money to pay for it.” “‘T understand it all now!” some 
one else exclaimed, laying her hand impetuously on an 
other woman’s arm. ‘* This is why nothing at home is 
ever as it ought to be.” The pathos of an undeniable 
situation, of well-defined. lines of alienation between the 
home and the club, between the man's range of interests 
and the woman’s, his love of creature comforts and her 
inability to supply them, struck many a woman in fact, 
and happily some men. “I am not sure I like it,” said 
one man. “I get the best dinners in the world, all the 
books I want, every periodical, and all without a bit of 
trouble. But when I look round at it all, at the luxury 
and the’ gplendor, and go down to that swimming-pool 
when I am warm, or up to that roof-garden, I think of 
my poor little wife stewing in her apartment at home, 
wrestling with servants, and with nothing but a five-by 
two tub in a dark bath-room to bathe in.” Which goes to 
prove that whatever further separations may afterward 
ensue in American establishments, some men, at least, 
have existed who have not surrendered to the new order 
without a protest, 


OME weeks ago, in an article published in the Bazar 

on ‘‘ Woman in Medicine,” the writer stated that the 
first medical school established for women was begun in 
Boston, November, 1848. Dr. Clara Marshall, Dean of 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, states 
that this institution justly claims the honor of priority in 
one of the most significant and far-renching forward move- 
ments of the century. In April, 1850. one month after 
the date of the charter of the Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, a society for the education of women in 
a branch of medical work was incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts, under the name of the ‘‘ Female Education So- 
ciety.” This was in no sense a medical school, and it 
was not untib@856 that it obtained a new charter, became 
the New Englatkd Female Medical College, and received 
the right to appoint a faculty and confer degrees. This 
institut is now extinct. The Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of nsylvania is especially notable for having 
taken a us part in securing recognition for wo 
men doctorsjn those early days, when public opinion was 
opposed to thelr éntrance into the medical profession. Its 
list of alumni Qumbers one thousand, among whom are 
many successful , Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi be- 
ing among the The Bazar is happy to do 
justice to this flor school of medicine. 
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dressed in 
and he has addressed working-girls’ e:ubs. 
in the parlors of tie Auditorium Hotel, in 
social settlements like"Hull 
House. 4 | " 
The gathering at Hull House was characteristically mis- 
cellaneous. In front of the great hooded brick fireplace 
stood erg ee, le. priest, a revival of a medieval 
type, with his vow of poverty, chastity, and obedience; 
his audience was composed of women of essentially modern 
development—women philanthropists and reformers, wo- 
men who act with men on boards of universities, women 
Who have been factory officers or garbage inspectors, wo- 
meti of large independent méans, socia! leaders, presidents 
of women’s clubs, and®yyomen earning their bread on 
newspapers, in schools, or in shops. Possibly a quiet 
smile passed from one to another when they heard him 
declare that he was “‘ agin” institutions,and objected to 
uniforms, wearing the while his unchanging black cassock 
and yope girdle as the dress of the brotherhood he had 
instituted. If so, it lessened tifeir attention and their ear- 
nestnes§ not ove jot. Father Huntington went to Chicago 
at the request of the daughter of a prominent man who 
has herself privately engaged in such a philanthropy 
fora long time. Now others havé joined with her, a cgn- 
siderable sum has been subscribed, and a house selected, 
which will open in the fall. It stands in a pleasant neigh- 
borhood, and will bear no sign to distinguish it from the 
homes around. Should more room become necessary 
than can be found beneath its roof, another house in a 
different section of the city will be taken in preference to 
enlarging this one. If possible, it is always to retain the 
atmosphere of a family. 


ERE is an opportunity for some philanthropist: Print 
a volume, say of short stories, for the blind. 

It may not be generally known that in 1898 the Board 
of Regents of the State Library at Albany passed resolu- 
tions to the effect that ‘* there be established in the public 
libraries division a section of books for the blind, from 
which any blind reader in the State may borrow books 
after giving needed security for their return.” Gifts of 
books were solicited at the same time, and over a hun- 
dred volumes purchased as a nucleus. Mrs. Salome Cut- 
ler Fairchild, the vice director of the library school, is in 
charge of this new department, and it is she who has 
suggested this particular opportunity for the philanthro- 
pist. For some reason, as she points out, most of the 
books printed specially for the blind are devoted to 
poetry and to works of a religious character; but while 
these are excellent, there is much else that the blind would 
find not only a profit but a pleasure, equipping them for 
contact with the cultivated and the well read. And cer- 
tainly no richer opportunity could well be offered to any 
one desirous of benefiting others. What a memorial to 
one’s own blind child it would be to print one book which 
all the rest of the world is enjoying for the use of the 
blind, children of other and less fortunate parents! Our 
hospitals are full of little beds, exquisite and pathetic, in 
memoriam of children who have suffered or have gone. 
Why not print books in memory of some of them—books 
that could find their way into the hands of every child, 
in country or town, who sits at home shut in by darkness? 
The cost of such a memorial would not be great, not any- 
where approaching that of an endowed hospital bed. 

In a reported interview, Mrs. Fairchild, in speaking of 
the objects of the directors in carrying on their work, 
says: 

Our aim is to extend the work until it reaches every blind person 
in the State who can read or will learn to read type for the blind. It 
will not be possible to reach those living in small towns or in the 
country without earnest co-operation on the part of many people. 
We ask ail the people of the State to send the name of every blind 
person known to them living in New York State. A nome should be 
sent even if the sender feels confident that the person in mind will 
never use the library. Such names will be of service as part of the 
statistics of the reading habits of the blind which we plan to keep. 
A fuller introduction which would help us to an understanding of the 
personal needs of the readers would be gladly received. Co-operation 
is also asked in explaining to the blind the plan of the library, and 
the ease with which they may share its unusual opportanities. 

There are between 5000 and 8000 blind in the State of New York, 
a large majority of whom lost their vision iu adult life. It will inter- 
ext them, as well as those interested in them, to learn that a «yetem- 
atic effort is being made by the State Library t» give them the benefit 
of current as well as standard literature, and thereby to in some de- 
gree mitigate the hardships attendant upon such an affliction. 


|" is not generally known that the Prince of Monaco— 

he who rules over one of the smallest principalities in 
the world, one of the most beautiful, and, so far as Monte 
Carlo is concerned, one of the wickedesit—is a man de- 
voted to science, and to the study of that “ ography” 
which relates to the life of the ocean. A museum of 
oceanography is now in process of building at Monte 
Carlo, destined to hold the famous collections made by 
the Prince during the last fifteen years or more. To his 
particular line of research he has brought all his enthusi- 
asm and all the resources at his command. He has ex- 
plored ocean depths as great as 9600 feet. If anything 
can atone for the existence of his gaming-tables, perlaps 
his disinterested devotion to science may. 


VER one hundred and fifty thousand deaths from 

consumption occur yearly in Germany, a fact which 
has inspired some of the ablest scientific minds to action. 
There has just adjourned at Berlin a Tuberculosis Con- 
gress, at which the best means for the prevention and cure 
of consumption were discussed. The German Emperor, 
to whom report of the finding was made, is said to have 
exclaimed that the greatest of all remedies would be a 
little more soup and water! For coasumption bas again 
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proved not to be a hereditary 

mitted by the breath, and by the presence of bacilli in the 
carpets and the air. Again; too, as in |, the medi- 
cal men who met in Berlin laid great stress the ne- 
cessity of providing sanataria not far from home, in which 
consumptives could be lodged and cared for, and in which 
the needed attention required to keép the body in good 
condition and enabling. it to throw off the disease might 
be given. And certainly it would be well if something 
could be done to prevent those long and fruitless journeys 
away from home in vain search of 4 climate—journeys 
which every Gonsumptive in dying regrets, since they 
carry him away from those who love him,aud with whom 
he might have had some few more happy days. 


—— 


HE FEAR OF EDUCATION. 


Have you noticed how much uneasiness there 
is about for fear some one will get too mucljedu- 
cation? I dare say it lias been so'since fore 

letters were invented, and possibly there have diways 
been good reasons for it.. So far as appears, it is an 
uneasiness in the minds of those who have education; or 
think they have it, in behalf of those who have less, 
or who ought to have less. You rarely bear a serious 
complaint from any person that he himself has learned 
too much, It is almost always a complaint that some 
one else has been educated out of conceit with his sta- 
tion, or the expression of a fear that some one will be. 
Mr. Rider Haggard uotes that rural England is being 
stripped of its population, and quotes, though he does not 
endorse, the opinion, ‘‘‘Too much education,” Mr. Car- 
negie fears that too much time is wasted on polite and 
avademical learning that ought to be invested in know- 
ledge that is practical. Mr. C. P. Huntington fears that 
too many lads are spending too much time at school, and 
wasting in college years that they cannot spare. Dr. 
Donald of Boston disparages colleges for girls, and avers 
that college-bred girls are apt to be out of harmony with 
their environment, and indisposed to turn their hands to 
ordinary duties. So from the South comes the com- 
= that too many of the negroes are getting the wrong 

ind of education; that they learn to read, but do not 
learn to be good; that the worst negro criminals can usu- 
ally read and write, and that the better educated black 
men are apt to go idle for lack of employment that. befits 
their attainments. So it goes; and the upsetting part of 
it is that in all these complaints and deprecations there 
seems to be some flavor of truth. When Aunt Jane com- 
plains of the dearth of competent hired girls, and the 
great cost of incompetent ones, and lays it all to the 
public schools, we suspect she is not speaking mere 
vanities. And all the while the schoolmaster is abroad, 
working long hours for moderate wages, and disordering 
the economies of the universe. We are all being edu- 


it malady, but one trans- 


catches like the measles; it is 
ain, and worse, if anything, in’ 
cation is almost universal. 
commoner, Millionaires give 
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hard work of the worl 
labor—if every one is to have 
tivated? 

The outlook is pretty black, but let us look about for 
solace. After all, the capacity to read a book, or at least 
a newspaper, is not absolutely incompatible with the abil- 
ity to do hard manual work. There have been good cooks 
who could read receipt-books, and efficient house-maids 
who were profuse readers of newspapers. American 
farmers have been literate men for generations, yet, taki 
them by and large, no men arte more efficient in agricultu 
or do more hard work in a day. “An immense proportion 
of the hardest work of the world is dohe no ys by 
machinery, and the use and care of machinery, requires 
intelligence. The Scotch for many generations have prized 
learning beyond rubies; and not only the learning that is 
practical, but that which is abstruse and polite; but the 
Scotch have made out ig well, and filled the earth 
not only with preachers and pedagogues, but with en- 
gineers. The American mechanic is as handy with his 
hands as with his head. There is no more efficient labor 
in the world than his. Somehow the work of the world 
is being done. No one is building pyramids on a large 
scale, but was there ever so mucli_noseful work in the pro- 
cess of accomplishment us ther@%s at present, and were 
there ever so many hands that are qualified to forward i? 
The people who are suffering because of education seem 
to be those who have not got its It is they who are fall- 
ing behind; they and the countries that have neglected to 
provide them with schools. Primnry education is a ne- 
cessity in these times. If its first-fruits are not always 
satisfactory, as in the case of some of the negroes in the 


x The men and the women who 
that’it doesn’t pay, will be those who have"tried it, and 
Mey see to it that their children don’t make a similar 
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All change is not joer Machinery has relieved 
a deal of work that was hard and dull, but 
shese ia o Sealer pest tee work eon. iy, 
chines that se than hard labor. We have to a = 
price for almost everything that is worth ng, and We 
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ought not to ex to have universal education without : 
paying a price for that, Of cotirse when education is so » 

very prevalent some natural-born ‘rascals w , + 
of it to make them tore ba than if they were ig- 
norant. Of course someof tis will be ted out’ = 

per spheres, and it may take some time to settle back 

nto them. But does not education elevate the spheres &, 
themselves? Are not the ions of life and of labor i ae 
changing quite as fast-as people are changing throu oe 
education? Must it not happen that before the masses of ym? 
the ap in have learnéd to read and write and ¢ipher, and ¥ 
think with a fluency that unfits them for their tasks, the Pi 
tasks will huve adapted theméelves to the people? An in- Oa 
dividual may be educated 


“¢ into lelplessness, but surely not 
a nation. ‘The world may liavé a good deal to feat trom 
the activities of the schoolmaster, but its concern need not 
be for those’ who are being taught, ‘The Jeurpeérs will get 
along; but as knowledge is power, and also appetite, there 
is perliaps some ‘catise for apprehensions lest the new 
scholars may succéed in adding to themselves so large a 
share of mundane emoluments as to leave considerably 
less to be divided among their rivals. 1.5. Mawrrn. 














OUR PARIS LETTER 











HE Steeple Chase was nothing if not animated 
this year, as you doubtless know. ‘“ You had 
your Henkersmahizeit at the villa of the Automo- 
bile Club, didn’t you?” we said to X. He is a mem- 
ber of the club, but only discovered the charm- 
ing little summer place it had rented in the Bois two or 
* It’s such a 
‘*A place where Alice can go and 
She can take you all.” ‘All the 
children?” some one added, wickedly. However, after the 
fashion of the feminine sex, we immediately imagined 
ourselves spending endless June afternoons on that beau- 
tiful green lawn, drinking innumerable cups of tea and 
reading all the latest novels, so that when the pluce was 


three days before the great row came off 
lovely spot,” he said. 
take the children 


“and papa was beginning to turn green and yellow and 
every other color,” said the younger sister. So, like a 


true American girl, she stepped into the breach. ‘* You 


know, I couldu’t possibly go to the races with you if you 
wore that flower,” she said, with her most convincing 


smile. The young Frenchman for a moment Jooked de- 
cidedly taken aback. Finally, “I 


went to Auteuil that day, at least. 


HE meeting of the coaches on Drag day, the Friday 


before the Grand Prix, is certainly one of the most 


charming sights of the summer. Yesterday some tweuty 


drove up, ove after the other, to the rendezvous in the 


will give the flower 
to you, mademoiselle,” he said —and one less willet blane 


closed, three days later, it was for the moment as though Place de la Concorde, and everybody in town was driv- 
our entire summer had been spoiled. ing in the Bois about six to form part of the gay return. 
X had played with his new toy meanwhile by giv- Every other woman by that time was done up in a cloth 
ing a little steeple-chase breakfast at the villa, after which cape, or driving coat, for the weather had suddenly turn- 
he and his guests had the extreme good fortune of finding ed, and the extremely diaphanous fabrics that have been 
themselves almost next to the President on the tribune at launched for the grande semaine looked shivery enough in 
the races when Baron Christiani made his attack. ‘‘We the Allée des Acacias. Among the coats the smartest 
heard a lot of noise when the President came,” X said were the long garments in cloth, folding across in front, 
—*‘ cries, and all that sort of thing. Then all at oncethe with the top forming jabots. The back was half-fitting, 
place looked exactly as it does in Forain’s drawing inthe and the sleeves and collar were in one piece. The most 
Figaro—a great blurred mass of people, with all those novel thing that I noticed in little capes for driving, the- 
distinct in the foreground holding up walking-sticks. atre, or even a party wrap was in blue cloth. The bot- 
Dupuy turned perfectly white. Old Loubet” (I am tom was cut in queer points, atid the top was finished 
uoting X literally) ‘‘ didn’t seem the least disturbed. with a hood of Pompadour silk, with stole ends in front, 
fe bowed and smiled after they got Christiani off. You the whole bordered with wide black velvet ribbon. This 
know the President's seat at Auteuil isn’t like that at I commend to you as the very prettiest thing I have seen. 
Longchamps. Only a little balustrade sepurates it from To generalize on the fashions of this great fashion week 
the people. Madame Loubet sat on one side of him, and of the year, let me say that the most important thing to 
the Countess Torvielli on the other, and both of the wo- be noted is that none of the most elegant women wore 
men were as grande dame as possible. You heard what the absolutely tight-fitting skirts. Cloth, you know, is 
Madame Tornielli said when the President asked herif she heavy, and does not support much fulness, so everything 
would stay: ‘ Certainly, Monsieur le Président. Am I not in that material is comparatively sheathlike. But all the 
in a place of honor?’ summer materials are made to fall in folds, I have even 
“*It was a great sight. We saw one old clubman with seen one or two of the new skirts for the autumn. They 
his hat smashed in, the buttons all off his vest, his clothes are draped about the figure something like the “ manl 
torn, his face bleeding, being carried off between two toga” that we read of in our school days, and have all 
gendarmes. What a cowardly, pore gee thing it all the folds that would come naturally from the biasses. 
was! To go up and assault a quiet elderly gentleman 
taking part in a féte, where he was their guest!” ECOND feature in the styles—a note of black in every- 
thing. Third Satuapeloune hats universally worn, 
TLE qillets blanes, as the jeunesse royaliste calls itself, With the thousands of fashionably dressed women that I 
seems to consider this something highly distinguished have seen in the last week I have not once noticed a single 
and honorable. The one or two of these white pinks totue, or small bonnet. 
with whom I have talked said the only thing they re- Every woman who can support it ‘wears a large leg- 
gretied was that they were not arrested. Two American horn, or other Italian straw hat, loaded with flowers. 
sisters I know were invited to a breakfast yesterday, Then there are delightful hats of burnt straw trimmed 
Drag day, at which a young French noble of this persun- with grains, aud endless numbers turned up on the left 
sion was present. Just about the middle of the meal a side with iris or field flowers. They say that the newest 
white carnation in a boutonniére was broughtinand given thing is that one’s head-gear will turn up at the t in- 
tohim. This was embarrassing; for, in spite of twenty- stead of the left, that the Grand Prix will it. 
five years of Paris, including much experience of the Everybody to be in the fashion then must at once 
Faubourg, the Americans were stanch republicans, somethingnew. Nothing of the kind bas appeared so far, 


At the Steeple Chase the gowns were of a magnificence 
I have never known equalled. One entire dress was of 
point-lace; but let me say that all the lace gowns at the 
races were worn by the “‘half-world.” All the heavy 
guipure dresses were iu imitation. Society women wore 
a great deal of cloth. One saw any number of white 
cloths, white poplins, white eré de Chine, made with 
color, especially pale blue. A white cloth had a chemi- 
sette.of pale blue, with hem-stitched revers. The front 
was laced across with black velvet ribbon, attached by 
tiny gold buttons. The effect of the dress was princesse. 
A gray veiling was made with along princesse tunic over 
a tucked petticoat of the material of the dress. The tunic 
was bordered with lace insertion over mauve faille, and 
there were a guimpe and sleeves of faille of the same 
color, all tucked. On the guimpe, ove would say, a tiny a 
hem-stitched handkerchief of mauve silk had been laid-in 
revers shape. This is quite a new touch one sees on many 
gowns, and an extreme novelty is a scarf of black mousse- 
line de soie laid around the shoulders behind like a shawl 
eA off, and coming around iu front to fasten on the 
eft side. 


N foulard gowns one sees the inevitable touch of black. 
The fronts may be caught together with Louis XVI. 

knots of black taffeta. A bit of black velvet is under the 
pattern of the lace that borders the yoke, leaving the net 
free, there is a rim of black about the collar, there is a 
knot of it at the belt, there is something of it Somewhere, ae 
or the whole lacks cachet. As pretty a model as any for oS aee 
foulards is the peplum pointed in the front and back, and 
edged with lace-edged ruffles, worn over an under-skirt L4 
with wide tucked ruffie, tucks running perpendicularly, rs 
and the ruffle flaring at the bottom, or made with narrow 3 
ruffles, each lace-edged. Corsage with guimpe entirely + ae 
of shirred mousseline de soie, the lower part Spplicetens 7 
of leaves and vines in white silk on black ne dinhalf.  - . 
moons on either side of the guimpe and with 
cerise folds of mousseline de soie. is is charming in pipe’ 
black and white with cherry, or blue and white with 
straw-color, : 

To finish, just a note on the painted gowns—exquisite 

heath of rose 
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HERE is a well known and very true saying thata 
woman's work is never done; it might be said a 
mother’s work is never done, particularly where 
the planning of clothes for children is concerned, 
In these days, too,so much attention is paid to 

what children wear that it does indeed take all the time 
that can possibly be spared upon the problem to keep the 
little people looking as smartly turned-out as is deemed 
fashionable at present. Sensible mothers do not wish to 
dress their children too elaborately for many reasons 
Leaving the expense out of the question, it is not at all 
advisable that children should think too much about their 
clothes, and they cannot fail to do so when they have to 
be continually trying on new frocks, coats, and wraps. 
Still, the standard of dress requires a great deal more at- 
tention than it did, and as one of the principal laws laid 
down is that a child shall always look neat and fresh, there 
must be, even of the cheapest quality, quite a number of 
frocks provided for the summer season. The clothes 
hought in the spring, and supposed to be all-sufficient un 
til the autumn, rarely, if ever, last through the months of 
the hot season, By the middle of summer it is almost al- 
ways necessary to get more frocks made. It is difficult at 
this time to huy ready made what is desired, consequent 
ly time must again be spent in devising suitable outfits, 


pia & is a material very much in demand for chil 
dren's frocks. Fortunately it is now made in much 
lighter weight than it used to be, and is really a very good 
material. It shrinks terribly, but this can be allowed for, 
and it certainly, with the exception of the pene - 
launders well. It does not require to be so elaborately 
trimmed, and makes up particularly well into the rather 
severe style of dress that is the prettiest for ordinary 
wear 

The colored piqués are not as much seen this season as 
the all white, and the fashion is more to trim the white 
ones with the colored than to use the all colored. A few 
colored ones are trimmed with white. A very pretty 
little frock of light blue piqué is trimmed with braiding 
of white. It is made with a gored skirt and an attached 
flounce, the flounce very little wider than the skirt, only 
just enough to make a flare. The waist is in blouse 
shape, but has no fulness whatever in the back. It opens 
to show a V-shaped piece of linen, duck, or piqué, and 
has a broad sailor collar of blue and white striped linen. 
This collar is adjustable, and can be replaced by a more 
elaborate one of piqué with insertion and edging. 

Another style has the skirt with the attached flounce 
outlined with insertion, the waist tight-fitting in the back, 
blousing in front,.and trimmed with bands of the inser- 
tion that come down in two long points directly in front 
and then two shorter ones on the shoulder. The waist 
fastens on the left shoulder, and is finished with a collar 
and belt of taffeta ribbon. 

The sailor frocks in piqué are very pretty, but are not 
considered smart for children over twelve years of age, 
and when a girl begins to grow tall and lanky a sailor 
suit has not much style. The most useful kind of piqué 
frock is made with the gored skirt without any trimming; 
the waist with a yoke of embroidery, a full waist be 
low the yoke, and finished around the shoulders and yoke 
with a ruffle of embroidery put on quite plain in front 
and in the back, and with just a little fulness over the 
tops of the sleeves. The sleeves must be small, but may 
have a little puff at the tep 

For a girl of from twelve to fourteen a very attractive 
frock is made of white piqué, the skirt trimmed with 
white braid, the waist in sailor fashion with a collar of 
the same materiai, and an inside chemisette of fine tucked 
lawn. The belt is of black taffeta, and there is a black 
taffeta sailor knot where the collar is finished. The 
black, oddly enough, looks very well on a child's frock, 
although some people object to it, and say that the dark 
blue is much better. 


POULARD silks are now acknowledged to be correct 
for children to wear, an! they accordingly have gone 
into the blue and white and brown and white patterns 
that have so long been worn by grown-up women. The 
material is very cool, hangs well, and, after all, is quite 
appropriate. A pretty style of frock is one that is male 
with the skirt somewhat gored in the seams, with the ful- 
ness gathered on small cords, of which there are five be- 
low the waist. The waist itself is plain in the back, with 
some fulness drawn in at the belt. In front it has revers 
faced with light pink, and the fulness is shirred on cords 








TREET GOWN WITH LACED 
CORD TRIMMING. 


Tue smartness of this gown depends entirely 
upon its severe simplicity and perfect fit. Smooth and 
tight-fitting at the top, the skirt is trimmed down the side 
seams with close rows of small crystal buttons, over which 
are laced thin silk cords. The same trimming is repeated 
on the waist and the smoothb-fiiting vest. Carried out in 
gray or tan cloth; with a cord of a darker shade, this 
model has a large revers of the cloth and a narrow revers 
of white bengaline silk. A tie or jabot of white chiffon 
finishes the fastening of the revers. 

Cut the skirt in eloth and taffeta from Figs. 51 and 52, 
each on the double, join the seams, leaving a slit in the 
left side as far down as the double points, take the darts, 
and put in a pleated taffeta balayeuse. Cut the waist in 
cloth and lining from Figs. 58 to 56 and 60, adding the 
pieces turned down, two pieces of each, from Figs. 57 
and 59 one piece of each on the double, and in white 
bengalive and lining cut two pieces from Fig. 58. When 
the fronts are covered with crinoline and material, cover- 
ing the dotted line, the seams are joined; the waist is pro- 
vided with hooks and eyes; the white silk revers are add- 


to match the belt. There is a little tie of soft chiffon that 
falls over the revers; the sleeves are small, with a puff at 
the top, and below the puff three rows of the cords. This 
style is suitable for a girl of from ten to fourteen years of 
age. Of course the frock is never made up on silk; a 
lawn lining is the best in the waist, and a cambric or per- 
cale under-skirt is all-sufficient. Light blue and white 
foulards trimmed with white embroidery look very Well 
on children. There should never be any trimming on the 
under-skirt; that seems to make the frock look old. The 
waist can be made in sailor fashion, with a deep sailor 
collar of open-work embroidery, or finished with a yoke 
of embroidery with a ruffle around the yoke, so as to give 
the effect of a guimpe dress; for although guimpe dresses 
are not worn now by children over ten years of age, the 

uimpe effect is still seen on the frocks that are made up 
or much older girls. A yoke of taffeta silk in some con- 
trasting color is often put in, and then instead of the ruffle 
of the embroidery there are shaped revers, also faced with 
the silk. It is a style that was seen on the winter frocks, 
and was very pretty, even prettier, it must be acknow- 
ledged, than in the silks, which seem to need a white em- 
broidered ruffle. 


Fok girls of from fourteen to sixteen the flowered or- 
gandics are the daintiest and most attractive things 
that can be worn, These need not of necessity be very 
expensive, for there is a wonderful range of designs in 
the cheaper materials, It is best not to make them in 
too elaborate a fashion, although they do require consid- 
erable Jace and ribbon. A very attractive little frock 
just finished is of a pink organdie flowered with deeper 
pink. It is made up over a lawn skirt, the skirt of the 
frock itself being gored and trimmed with bands of in- 
sertion and ove ruffle edged with narrow lace. The 
body of the waist is full at the back, but the fulness is 
drawn down under the belt. In front it is full, the ful- 
ness shirred in on the shoulders, and is trimmed with in- 
sertion, and on either side of the insertion is a little edge 
of the same lace. This little edging on either side of the 
insertion gives a much softer look than when the ordinary 
entre-deux is used. The slecves are small, but have some 
fulness at the top, and are strapped with bands of the 
insertion, with the little edging on either side, the whole 
way from the shoulder to the wrist. 


WHITE muslin with pink roses is also very effective 

This is made with the lines of insertion down the 
front breadth of the skirt and two rows around the bot- 
tom of the skirt at the back. The waist itself is full on 
the shoulders, the fulness shirred in, as in the other frock 
just described, but the fronts cross over one another in 
surplice fashion, leaving the waist open a little at the 
throat in V shape. The waist is cut quite high in the 





STREET GOWN WITH LACED CORD TRIMMING. 
For pattern see No. LX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


neck at the back, and the opening is edged with a narrow 
lace ruffle. If a girl has a pretty throat this is a becom- 
ing fashion, and the frock is suitable for afternoon or 
evening wear. The fronts that are crossed over should 
be taken around to the back, and there fastened with lon 
sash ends of the material trimmed with lace insertion ro 
with lace all around them. 


IBBON belts and sashes ure a great addition to all 
summer frocks, whether worn by a child or a young 
girl. This year the ribbons are prettier than ever, if such 
a thing were possible. The broad sashes are not often 
seen. The ribbon about a finger in width, or two fingers 
in width, is the most fashionable. The plain, the figured, 
and the moiré are all used; for younger children satin is 
considered the best. The flowered organdie frocks look best 
with the plain ribbons—that is, if the design is an elabo- 
rate one. The plain colored organdies, which are also very 
fashionable this year, look best with the flowered ribbons. 
A good deal of trouble should be taken in choosing just 
the right colors and designs, for a great deal depends 
upon the ribbons that are used with all wash frocks, 
With the severe style of sailor dress or shirt-waist sash 
ribbons are out of place, the ribbon belt with the buckle 
being the most suitable; but with all light organdies, 
lawns, and muslins, the sash ends look the prettiest by 
far, and there can hardly be too much ribbon used on 
such a frock. Very often the dainty touch is given to a 
waist by a knot of ribbon in the form of a rosette at the 
left side, or a rosette at the left side can have an end com- 
ing down and fastening into the belt, going in and ont 
through the lace in a dainty and artistic fashion. 


LL-WHITE frocks are so much worn by children and 
young girls that it is possible to make quite a variety 
simply by changing the ribbons. The broad Roman sash 
ribbons are very good for a change, but the lighter colors 
and the flowered ribbons with the little fringed edge look 
cooler, These last should not be worn by children, how- 
ever; they are only suitable for girls who are at least six- 
teen years old, 


HILDREN under ten years of age should not wear 

shirt-waists and separate skirts. The shops are filled 
with ready-made skirts in linen and piqué that are a very 
good cut, while there are as many different varieties of 
shirt-waists to choose from as for people of a larger 
growth. There is this little difference, however, that the 
children’s shirt- waists cost more than those made for older 
people, consequently it is well to be careful in making a 
choice. The plain linen costs more than the crash, and 
there is a quality of crash now that is very good. It 
sheds the dust, launders well, and has more stiffness than 
has the plain linen. These skirts are generally made in 
tne plain gored style, but there are some good shapes 
that have the attached flounce, and others that have the 
plain front breadth, and the flounce from the sides with 
three rows of white braid where the joining is. Chil- 
dren wear the white shirt-waists of cambric or piqué 
with these skirts, as well as with the piqué skirts; but 
they look better and more childish in the plain-colored 
Madras, or in the little fancy checks and stripes, Great 
care should be taken in choosing shirt-waists for children 
that the patterns are not the same as those worn by wo 
men. Those in the light dainty colors should always be 
selected. There are « good many designs in pink and 
blue that are very good indeed; yellow, brown, and red 
are rather old. The style of these waists is as simple as 
possible—-a yoke in the back, with fulness in the front, 
gathered in at the shoulders, small cuffs, and not much 
fulness in the sleeves. 

The prettiest way to finish the neck and belt is with the 
ribbon put twice around the neck and tied at the throat 
in a soft bow and with a ribbon belt around the waist. 
Lace ties and collurs are quite inappropriate for children, 
they look very badly, and, as a rule, are unbecoming. 
Silk shirt-waists with linen or piqué skirts are very bad 
style for little children; they are altogether too old. 

The fashion of wearing separate skirts and shirt-waists 
has interfered materially with the number of ginghams 
and cambrics formerly deemed necessary for the summer 
outfit. It isa very useful fashion, but scarcely so pretty 
as the dainty little frocks used to be. Those that are 
made up in such material as gingham, pereale, etc., for 
morning wear have either guimpes, or are made with the 
yoke and ruffles around the yoke, such as have already 
been described. ' 








ed, and both revers are rolled back. The vest is sewed 
together—sewed to the lining on the right side, arranged 
to hook over on the left side, and finished with the high 
standing collar. The waist hooks to the skirt, and the 
joining is hidden by a very narrow belt of the material. 

hen the sleeves are gathered between the *’s and sewed 
in, the dress is trimmed with buttons and cord. 


N FISHING-TIME. 


Apropos of the beautiful picture which Mr. Fred- 
eric Remington has drawn for the front page of the 
Bazar, the artist writes, pleasantly: ‘* The stern fact, 

as I have found it in my studics of the fontinalis, is 2 
per cent. of that sort of tingle which comes from fighting 
with a gamy trout, and the other 98 of sitting in the rain 
—just fishing. So as not to delude any persons who may 
choose to go into fishing, I think this little fact should be 
boldly stated. One must keep his conscience in working 
order.” 

The picture of a boat on a mountain lake, of two patient 
fishermen, of shimmering waves and soft gray lights, is 
most appropriate to the season, and is surely worthy of 
framing. 
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INEN GOWN IN 
EFFECT. 


Very effective is the model of gray-blue linen 
trimmed with large rosettes of écru guipure. The un- 
der-skirt is pleated, and the over-dress, with a round col- 
lar and coat-sleeves, is in plain princesse effect, and 
trimmed with the guipure rosettes sewed in at intervals 
a jour. The little chemisette is of finely pleated deep 
cream mousseline de soie. 

Cut the skirt in gray-blue lining from Figs. 51 and 52 
on the pattern-sheet with this number, and cover it half- 
way up the back and thirty-two inches high in front with 
a pleated flounce of the linen. Cut the over-dress in linen 
from Figs. 3 to 6, two pieces of each, adding to Figs. 3 
and 5 the pieces turned down, and making the side and 
back forms the length desired; all the pieces are lined 
with thin gray-blue lining, the seams are joined, and 
the collar is added. When the sleeves are cut from Fig. 
72 on the same sheet and sewed in, the chemisette is cut 
from Figs. 1 and 2 in yellow silk covered with the mousse- 
line de soie, and hooked in the back. 


PRINCESSE 


RAVELLING COSTUME IN 
COVERT-CLOTH. 


Dark brown velvet, small gold buttons, and 
rows of machine stitchimg are effectively used in trimmin 
a tan-colored covert-cloth costume consisting of skirt anc 
tailor-made waist. Cut the skirt from Fig. 61, cutting it 
in one in front and sewing it together in the back, leaving 
aslit. Cut the waist in lining and material from Figs. 22 
to 25, two pieces of each, the lining of Fig. 22 not passing 
the dotted line; from Fig. 28 cut the sleeves, drawing the 
outline of the under-sleeve; cut in crinoline from Figs. 26 
and 27 two pieces of each, and from Fig. 29 also two 
pieces on the double. Face with crinoline the basque 
ends at the back, and the fronts five inches at the top taper- 





LINEN GOWN IN PRINCESSE EFFECT. 
For pattern see No, L on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ing to the dart-line below; cover the revers with covert- 
cloth from the edge to the first line, with velvet between 
the two centre lines, and for the rest with covert-cloth; 
basque, collar,and cuffs are treated in the same way and 
lined with taffeta; the material is laid successively so that 
each new layer lies over the preceding one and hides the 
joining, the last layer in this way being the outside one, 
which turns around the edge, where the taffeta lining 
covers it. When the seams are joined, buttons and but- 
ton-holes are added, the sleeves are gathered between the 
*’s, trimmed with the cuffs, and sewed in. 


RAVELLING GOWN. 


A GRAY mottled woollen travelling gown is in 
this model trimmed with machine-stitched bands 
of black taffeta. The revers are of tucked taffeta, 

and the chemisette of pale blue bengaline with a black 
velvet collar. The buttons are of black passementerie or 
t. Cut the skirt in lining from Fig. 61 and the tunic 
rom Fig. 62, two pieces of each; join the seams of skirt 
and tunic separately ; face the skirt twelve inches deep with 





TRAVELLING COSTUME IN COVERT-CLOTH. 
For pattern see No. LV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


material, and finish it with a balayeuse five inches deep; 
provide the slit with hooks and eyes and an underlapping 
flap. When the darts are taken, and x fastened on @, the 
tunic is joined to the skirt, fitting * on *, lapping the 
right side over the left, and skirt and tunic are joined in 
the waistband. Cut the waist in lining from Figs. 63, 65 
to 67, two pieces of each; in material from Fig. 68 two 
pieces; from Fig. 69 one piece on the double; in lining 
and material from Fig. 72, adding the piece turned down, 
and observing in Fig. 68 the outline of the left front, and 
in the right front the changing outline of the basque. 
When the waist lining is sewed together it is finished 
around the bottom with the taffeta bands; and the tucked 
vest, cut from Fig. 64 in one piece, is sewed on the right 
side and arranged to hook over on the left. When the 
right front is faced with taffeta, the side seams are joined 
and the waist is trimmed. Hooks and eyes are sewed in for 
the fastening of the right front, and buttons are sewed on 
at the places marked *. The revers are cut in crinoline, 
taffeta, and material from Fig. 70, observing the outline 
of the upper part, and sewed to the waist, which is finished 
with a plain taffeta collar, over which the velvet collar, cut 
from Fig. 71, is put on loose, hooking in the back. When 
the sleeves are laid in folds, fiiting x on @, the seams 
are joined, the sleeves are gathered between the *'s, and 
finished with the double taffeta cuffs cut from Figs. 74 
and 75. The taffeta cuff is held together by one hook 
and eye. 


ASHIONABLE HINTS FOR TO- 
DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Wate the dressmakers are busily preparing their 
early autumn surprises, the dyers are as diligent in seeking 
after the beautiful and unusual in all the shades and com- 
binations of the seven prismatic colors. The favorites of 
all, especially for dull-finished silks, are the pastel reds 
and greens and blues—soft clean shades that have the 
glimmer of pearl about them. Following the fashion in 
perfumes, verbena greens and the green of the wood-vio- 
let are in vogue; also myrtle and chevannes green—the lat- 
ter taking its name from the shimmering scales of a deeply 
colored small fish, in which this green shade lurks. There 
is also a new silvery gray known as swan gray, and a 
second in glacier gray, that will appear in lustrous 
cloths. Beige, which has predominated so noticeably, is 
retreating from the foreground of fashionable coloring, 
although still to be seen with introduced trimmings of 
white or cream. Red in all shades is return- 
ing to favor. Orange red is to be worn in 
evening and carriage gowns; and yellow, 
brighter than has been worn in several de- 
cades, is promised a generous showing later in 
the season. In Paris and London the peri- 
winkle shades in red and blue are in great de- 
mand, especially in silks. 

One of the novel silk weaves of the moment 
is named peau de cygne, because of the smooth 
dull satin finish that distinguishes it from oth- 
er silks. India satin, which will be dyed in 
the prevailing tints for carriage and dinner use, 
is another of the incoming silk weaves which 
importers promise to display in the future, 
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Among the newest shades of evening silks—and it is 
hinted that these are precursors to changeable silks that 
will contain more elusive and more exquisite shades 
than ever—will be a pink that sobers into brown, a lav- 
ender that deepens into slate-color, and a mauve that 
blushes to a. dark cherry red. There is also a new biue 
that surely will puzzle the color-blind and test to the ut- 
termost the penetration of the color expert, so closely does 
it v on green. Some of the most curious of color- 
blending experiments are to be seen in gowns of taffeta 
made in the pastel tones. Here groups of lilacs are em- 
broidered upon blue, and mauve-tioted hydrangeas appear 
_ pink or pale green, soft as the tint of painted porce- 
ain. 

Foulards are in high favor for all womankind. Suitable 
designs have been provided for every age. Elbow sleeves 
are popular, and sashes are again in favor for the freshen- 
ing of summer gowns. Some of these pass over the right 
shoulder and tie at the left side. Others are passed around 
the waist, and are knotted at the left side of the front at 
the waist-line. A caprice of the moment is to use a long 
scarf of point d’esprit, with tucked and pleated ruffles at 
the ends as a sash or girdle. ‘These are seen in many va- 
ying lengths, but are all tied at the left side, with ends 

epending from a one-looped bow. Where silk scarfs are 
used, the ends are fringed and knotted. Fringe for sash- 
ends must be fully eight inches long when knotted, to 
have the seal of really recent style. 

Narrow fringes obtain very generally for dress trim- 
mings, but these are of the American variety known as the 
‘*Tom Thumb ” fringes. 

Every day shows an increasing demand for Directoire 
hats. Wide briims, bent and quaintly turned to suit the 
needs of individual faces, “ jam-pot ” crowns—round, wide, 
and flat-topped—and poke-bonnets tied under the chin, 
indicate the kind of novelties we may expect to see in the 
autumn millinery displays. The new bonnets are likely 
to excel in richness of trimming rather than in change of 
shape; and the favorite toques, that suit so many faces, 
are sure to have a fair representation in the new season's 
hats. 

Black and white ostrich plumes will be among the new 
trimmings for ee gowns. These will be disposed of 
about the corsage and skirt and in the elaborate coiffures 
which are predicted. Fluffy curls are to edge the brow, 
and the hair will be dressed with many wavy effects, but 
generally built high on the crown of the head. The ex- 
cessive use of Pompadour frames has been the ‘‘ death- 
warrant” to this picturesque style of hair-dressing, and 
massive braids wound about the back of the head will be 
the preferred style for the street, with the hair brushed 
softly back from the temples. 

As has been said in the BAzaR upon a former occasion, 
the growth in popularity of the mermaid skirt of the past 
months has been constantly opposed by some of the lead- 
ing dressmakers at home and abroad. At last it may be 
said that these discreet arbiters of fashion are swaying 
their clients back to consent to a more desirable fulness of 
drapery. Some of Worth’s latest productions show intro- 
duced tucks in the ceutre of the back of the skirt. These 
are stitched to a depth of three inches from the waist-line, 
the fulness thereafter falling free. At the top the skirt is 
gathered closely into as narrow a space as possible. The 
most radical change in the shape of women’s garments 
will be seen in the sleeved mantles that are destined to 
replace the round capes which have been so popular in 
past seasons. Some of these assume the proportions of 
dolmans, but their evolution is still conjectural, and ex- 
periment may divert them into more picturesque forms. 
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ATH OR LOUNGING ROBE, 


A MODEL lounging robe, that will lend itself as 
readily to a treatment in lawn, batiste, wash silk, 
or other fabric, such as veiling, cashmere, or 

French flannel, is especially designed with a view to ser- 
vice as a bath robe. The original robe was of beige 
Turkish towelling. The front is made to hang loosely 
from the figure, and is shaped to the waist by a loose 
girdle of twisted silk, tasselled at the ends. The wide 
revers of the upper body are cut. in one piece with the 
fronts that join the deep collar at the shoulder seams, and 
are finished with an inch and one-half ruffle of white 
wash ribbon. A similar ruffle continues down the front 
to the hem. The sleeves have not a pafticle of super- 
fluous fulness at the armhole or over the upper arm; but 
a flare occurs just below the elbow that yields a freedom 
to the lower arm and allows for a deep turn 

ed-back facing of silk. A plain princesse 

back, with centre and side back seams, fits 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


canvas, which stretches and clings to the figure. If the 
revers is cut with the front of the waist in the material, 
the lining should extend back of the line where it turns 
over at least two inches. If made separately and put on, 
it should be sewed on the wrong side of the material, so 
that it will. roll over, and the lining drawn tightly and 
hemmed down on the under side. Revers may be finished 
on the edges in two ways, either the material, stiffening, and 
lining basted together, and stitched close to the edge, and 
turned, or the material and canvas turned in all around 
about one-half inch, and basted, and the lining slip-stitch- 
ed or hemmed on, which is the better way. If velvet 
revers are used they should always be basted with silk or 
very fine cotton, so that the stitch may not mark the vel- 
vet. 

The shapes of revers may be varied indefinitely, the 
only points to be remembered in fashioning them being 
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cracker or two to the breakfast menu. This fare, together 
with lemonade, oringende, and fruit juices, gave the fam- 
ily freedom from warm-weather ills and discomforts. 

Figs, dates, stewed currants, and even dried apples can 
be made to do duty for this purpose, and it is surprisin 
what an amount of nourishment and working cmrength 
may be extracted from a fruit diet. Apples, oranges, 
shaddocks, bananas, and canned fruits, of course, are ex- 
cellent fare for spring and summer, but the cheaper dried 
fruits are by no means to be despised. 

In England this regimen, with the addition of brown 
bread and butter or cream, is followed all the year round 
with the children of upper-class families; and the Scotch 
choose oatmeal for a similar use. In many places on the 
Continent black bread and a piece of watermelon, cucum- 
ber, or onion is the standatd breakfust — oftentimes the 
dinner and supper too—of the average working-man. 

Our own: Western children are proof of 
what good flesh and bone can be built on a 
steady diet of cornmeal. Oatmeal is a little 





the garment to the form, and a Watteau 
pleat joins the neck-band and spreads into 
part of the skirt fulness below. The pat 
tern allows for a six-inch train. The gar 
ment should be finished at the lower edge 
by a deep facing or hem. The chemisette 
and collar pattern are not included with that 
of the robe 

Of Turkish towelling, or any fabric of the 
same width, viz., 27 inches, this garment 
will require 9 yards to make as illustrated ; 
also 1 bolt of wash ribbon and 4 yard of 
wash silk for sleeve facings 


OME DRESSMAKING. 
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Collars.—The mere making of a 
collar is a comparatively easy thing, but 
there are a few rules which, if observed, 
will help greatly toward the result. In 
the first place the collar must be cut on the 
bias, both the lining and the outside, and 
in the second place it must be made to fit. 
lhere are no two people whose necks slope 
alike, or whose heads are set on their shoul 
ders at the same angle, and the same collar 
pattern can rarely be made to serve for more 
than one person without being fitted. There 
can be bought now in the shops canvas 
foundations for collars in regular sizes, just 
as one can buy a linen collar or the curved 
collar canvas by the yard. For those who 
cannot obtain these, or prefer to make the 
lining themselves, the following directions, 
if carried out, will be found helpful. 

Cut two bias strips of stiff uncolored 
canvas a little wider than desired for the 
collar. Baste them together, and stitch 
them on the machine in zigzag lines. Damp- 
eu the canvas, and curve it-by stretching it 
slightly on one edge. Press it perfectly 
dry with a hot iron, which will make it stiff. 
Fit it to the neck over the dress, and trim 
it off to the size required 

Cover the canvas with one thickness of 
cambric before covering it with the dress 
material to prevent its cutting through on 
the edges. Draw the material and lining 
together back and forth on the wrong side 
to hold them firm, or, if the canvas is not 
too stiff cat-stitch them down. Do not fin- 
ish the ends of the collar until the last thing 
before lining. Fit the collar on the waist 
on the person, pinning it on, and sew on 
from the wrong side. Trim off the neck 
of the waist to within one-half inch of the 
lower edge of the collar, and finish the ends 
of the collar, and sew on small hooks and 
eyes, being careful to set the hooks one 
quarter of an inch back from the edge to 
prevent the collar from gaping in the back 
when hooked. Baste on the lining, and 
either hem or slip-stitch it on 

In the fancy collars much depends upon 
the application of the trimming, and in this, 
as in everything else, becoming styles must 
be studied. Once in a while it will be 
found necessary to wire with a fine wire the 
edge of a collar if it refuses to stand as it 
should without it. A plain satin collar isa 
trying thing to wear, and should always, if 
possible, be softened by a dainty bow of 
chiffon or lace, or the severity broken by 
tucks or folds. A person with a short anal 
can, by having a collar with the tucks run 
ning up and down, make her neck look 
longer, while the effect of a long neck may 
be much improved if a crush collar is worn. 

The plainest gown may have just the 








too heavy, and cornmieal may be substituted 
as an agreeable change for break fast. 


UR MONTHLY FLOW- 
ER-TALK. 


Piants intended for flowering 
in the house next winter should be kept as 
nearly dormant as possible at this season, 
unless it is desired to increase the size of 
them considerably, in which case they can 
be allowed to grow branches, but they 
should be kept from producing flowers. 
Nip out each bud as soon as it is seen. To 
encourage the production of branches give 
some good fertilizer once in two weeks. If 
some of the branches are inclined to get the 
start of others, thus producing an unsym- 
metrical development of the plant, cut off 
the ends of them, and keep them cut off un- 
til the other branches of the plants have 
caught up with them, Most plants suited 
to culture in the window-garden are very 
tractable, and can be trained into almost 
any desired form if proper attention is given 
them atthe proper time. Proper attention 
means keeping watch of them and correct- 
ing any tendency to go wrong. The proper 
time is when the plants are growing actively. 

Plants with ornamental foliage should be 
allowed to grow at this season, in order to 
get them into satisfactory condition for use 
in the house during next winter. One 
large plant of this kind is worth half a doz- 
en small ones for decorative purposes. As 
flowers are seldom desired from plants of 
this kind,’it is not necessary to hold them 
back, as it is those which are grown for 
their flowersonly. In these leaves take the 
place of flowers, and the production of foli- 
age never exhausts a plant as the produc- 
tion of flowers does. Therefore these plants 
can be allowed to grow as luxuriantly as 
they care to without injuring them for win- 
ter use; but to encourage growth of this 
kind in a plant from which flowers are de- 
sired in winter would be likely to spoil all 
one’s chances of bloom. To keep such 
plants as geraniums, lantanas, and other 
winter-flowering plants dormant, withhold 
water, and give no fertilizer. Keep the soil 
just moist enough to prevent the foliage 
from wilting, and apply — that has a 
tendency to stimulate growth. Plants kept 
in this manner in summer will make a slow 
but healthy growth, and when fall comes 
they will be in the right condition to make 
a strong growth as soon as they are given 
more water and food, and most of these 
plants produce flowers on the new growth, 
consequently as soon as they begin to grow 
well they will begin to bloom. The treat- 
ment advised is practically a reversal of 
natural conditions, as we keep the plants at 
rest during summer and force them to grow 
during winter. 

I should not advise turning any plants in- 
tended for use in the house in winter out 
of their pots into the open ground, as many 
do. It is true that they will take care of 
themselves when planted in the garden, and 
make a very rank, vigorous growth, but 
when they are lifted in fall most of the 
roots which have been formed during sum- 
mer will have to be sacrificed, in order to re- 
duce the plant to the size of an ordinary 
pot, and a loss of roots necessitates a pro- 
portionate reduction of the top. Then, too, 
lifting weakens the plant, and we have it in 
a debilitated condition at the very time 








right touch added to it by a becoming col- 
lar of a harmonious shade. 

For house or dinner gowns one can often 
find good suggestions from historic photo 
graphs, adapting the design to the figure of 
the wearer. When this is done, the pattern 
should be cut out and carefully fitted first, and either crin- 
oline or canvas used as a lining. 

Turn-over collars, which are always used on dressing 
sacques or wrappers, are either sewed on the neck of the 
dress on the wrong side, and the under side turned up on 
the right side and hemmed or stitched, or are put into a 
band which has been carefully fitted to the neck. The 
latter way insures a better line around the top of the col- 
lar, as it is not so apt to break in turning over. For some 
people the collar may be made to fit better by having a 
bias seam in the centre of the back. 

Revers. —Revers are « most necessary finish to a vest, 
and may be varied in style to suit the figure, the long 
revers, which extends to the waist and narrows down to a 
point, being used for stout figures, while a short revers, or 
more properly a lapel, is found more becoming to slender 
figures. Revers are always lined with bias crinoline or 


BATH OR LOUNGING ROBE OF TURKISH TOWELLING. 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 190.—(See Page 549.) 


always to have the side to be sewed to the waist on the 
bias, that it may set well, and to keep the proportion good 
as to shape and size. Juma K. McDoueau. 


HE “GARDEN-OF-EDEN” 
BREAKFAST. 


Pat simple vegetables, with plenty of fruit— 
fresh and dried, raw and cooked—are finding popular 
favor for hot-weather breakfasts. One wise woman, who 
claims that she pins her faith, both for herself and daugh- 
ter, to a ‘‘ Garden-of-Eden” breakfast every morning dur- 
ing the summer, is enthusiastic in its praises. Her originn! 
idea was to eat nothing but fruit, she says, but she found 
this diet insufficient ; so she added a cereal and a Graham 


when it should be strongest, as the change 
from out-doors to in-doors is a very trying 
one. Plants kept in pots are always ready 
for removal to the house, and though they 
may not grow to the size of those planted 
out, they are quite as sturdy and strong. 
The work of watering them all summer long is really 
lighter than that of planting them out and lifting and re- 
potting them in fall. 
I should advise those who like the fuchsia to start a few 
lants of the variety called Speciosa for winter flowering. 
Plants started now will grow to good size by winter. fe 
given a soil of leaf-mould and sand, with good drainage, 
plenty of water at the roots, und freqnent showering over- 
head, this fuchsia will bloom from January to May. It is 
not so showy as some varicties, but it is really quite as 
beautiful as any, and deserves a place in all collections. 
Chinese primroses (Primula obconicas), cinerarias, and 
calceolarias should be started now for winter and spring 
flowering. They can be grown from seed, if one is in- 
clined to grow a good many plants without much expense, 
or they can be bought from the florists who grow all the 
kinds named in great quantities for winter blooming. 
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SUMMER SILK BLOUSE JACKET 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 191.—{See Page 549.) 


Ferns of all kinds, grown for the decoration of the sit 
ting-room window, should be repotted about midsummer, 
in order to secure good-sized specimens for winter. Cut 
away all the old weak roots. Put them in pure leaf-mould 
if you can get it, being sure to provide good drainage. 
If leaf-mould is not obtainable, use turfy matter cut from 
sward turned over in the road or pasture. Shave off that 
portion immediately below the grass. This will be found 
full of delicate, fibrous roots, These decay and furnish 
an excellent substitute for decayed leaves. 

While I should not advise putting house plants in the 
open ground during summer, I should advise putting them 
out of doors. If you have a veranda opening to the east 
or south, it will be a good place forthem. There they 
will get fresh air, a good deal of sunshine, and considera 
ble natural moisture, and conditions will be much more 
favorable than in the house. If one has no place for 
them, except a very sunny veranda, use something to 
break the force of the hot afternoon sun. Thin curtains 
of cheese-cloth will temper the heat wonderfully. Vines 
of quick growth can be trained in such a manner as to 
make a good screen. Shower daily,when the sun is not 
shining on them, and be sure to see that they never get 
dry at the roots Esen E. Rexrorn. 


UMMER SILK BLOUSE JACKET. 


Tue widespread use of and demand for the sum 
mer silk blouse jacket has induced the issuing of 
the pattern form of the garment shown upon this 

page. The model is one of the newest of the season, and 
although extremely stylish when finished presents no 
difficulties in making. 
The back is a simple 
French (seamless) form, 
fitting smoothly across 
the shoulders, the ful 
ness being very gradual 
ly distributed across the 
centre of the back at the 
waist-line. The front 
is slightly double-breast- 
ed and finished with 
wide revers. A deep 
rolling collar extends 
around the neck, and 
over this is an adjustable 
linen or silk collar and 
wide revers. Patterns 
are included for both col 
lars, also for both cuffs, 
as shown in the illustra- 
tion. The sleeves are 
very smooth-fitting and 
narrow, with scarcely 
any fulness at the arms- 
eye. The skirt isa scant 
flaring flounce,separated 
in the centre of the back 
to correspond with the 
centre front opening. 
It may be joined to the blouse under a three-quarter-inch 
belt or piped, as may be preferred. The skirt should be 
lined with silk, and stitched simply about the edge as 
in the case of plain cloth tailor-finished gowns. The 
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blouse may be made with or without lining, as may be 
desired. If lined, white moiré or taffeta silk is suggested 
as being the most suitable fabric for the purpose. Any 
preferred material may be employed for the white collar 
and cuffs. 

To make this blouse of tucked, plain, or hem-stitched 
taffeta or satin 20 inches wide, 7 yards of material will 
be required. Of tucked or other fancy white material 
for adjustable collar and cuffs } yard will be found suffi- 
cient, 


ALKING PARTIES. 


AT one time it was prophesied that wheel- 
ing would in time entirely take the place of 
walking as an exercise, and that we would 

hear no more of the popular walking parties that were at 
one time so beneficial to those who indulged in them as a 
health measure. They promise to become a “fad” this 
year, however, if we are to judge from the enthusiasm 
manifested now that the pleasures of early summer ram- 
bles have again been tested. 

It is claimed that until quite recently walking seemed 
to be a lost art among American‘women, It is true that 
ladies walked miles in shopping expeditions or prome- 
nades on fashionable- thorougiifares, but for a party to 
set out for a twenty-five or fifty mile tramp into the 
country was a thing unheard of. 

But the fashion has been set, and walking parties are 
the proper thing; and, behold! Dame Fashion, never 
slow, comes to the front with well-designed and com- 
fortable costumes for such occasions. The short skirt, 
the broad, thick-soled shoe, and the high gaiters insure 
freedom and ease of motion; and thus clad, with small 
knapsack swung over her shoulder and stout staff in 
hand, the American girl may tread her native soil with 
pleasure and independence. 

True the pedestrian on the other side of the sea has the 
advantage of a cooler climate. But there are days in 
spring and fall, and even cool days in summer, when the 
women on this side the Atlantic may start off on a ten or 
twenty mile jaunt in entire comfort. 

A short time ago two young ladies, clad in the regula- 
tion tramping costume, walked into a village among the 
Catskills well-known as a summer resort. They were re- 
garded with no little interest, as their garments told 
plainly that they had travelled some dis- 
tance. At the house where they-stopped 
for the night they entertained the guests 
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ished by 2 piping of the same or of white linen. _The-pat- 
tern of the skirt includes. three pice. viz., half of front 
breadth and flounce, side gore of upper skirt, and facing 
for lower edge of skirt. 

The bodice is made with two box-pleats in the back, 
which extend from the shoulder seams to the waist-line, 
with a seam in, the cen- 
tre of the back. The 
front of this garmert 
has two similar pleats 
also extending from 
the shoulder seams, at 
each side of the centre 
double box-pleat which 
ends at the small Pom- 

adour neck-line. Here 
it is finished by a nar- 
row piping. The, gar- 
ment closes under this 
centre pleat, but slight- 
ly to the left. side. 
Patterns of both fronts 
accompany that of the 
gown; also a plain 
chemisette and collar 
pattern. The two lat- 
ter may be of. all-over 
tucking, or of smooth 
linen braided with 
white linen braid. The 
wide scalloped collar is 
of white linen. It is 
fitted to the shoulders 
by a seam that permits 
of a slight upward 
flare at the outer edge 
of the collar, and secures the back against unnecessary 
bulging. The collar is of an admirable form for special 
adjustable neck-wear, and commends itself for all wash 
garments. It may be made of double linen and stitched 
about the edges, or of a single thickness hemmed or edged 
with lace or machine embroidery. The sleeves are just 
full enough to permit the easy movement of the arm. A 
plain stitched and lapped band forms the cuff. 

To make this costume according to illustration 7 yards 
of plain linen 30 inches wide and 1 yard of white linen of 
same width (for collar) will be required. 








delightfully with an account of their ex 
periences and adventures. 

Their homes were in the far West, but 
they had been East for some time, having 
just been graduated from one of the lead 
ing Eastern colleges. At the close of 
the college term a party of five graduates 
set off for a hundred-mile tramp. At the 
time when the young ladies arrived in 
the little mountain village they had al 
most reached the mark, having walked 
from Northampton, Massachusetts, di 
reetly over the Berkshire Hills into New 
York. ‘*Oh, we have had all sorts of ex 
periences,” said one of the young ladies 
with a merry laugh. ‘‘ Some people were 
afraid of us, and some thought us insane; 
but we have enjoyed every foot of the 
way. We have stumbled on some of the 
quaintest little towns and met some of 
the strangest people, and we have ob 
tained more practical knowledge of the 
country than we could possibly have 
gained in any other way.” 

It was evident that these young ladies 
had not missed anything, as they de 
scribed the scenery they had enjoyed. 
They were well tanned, as they wore only 
small caps and carried no umbrellas. 
But they were as fresh and bright as 
daisies, notwithstanding the fact that 
they had made over seventeen miles that 
day. In answer to a question put by a 
guest as to feeling weary, one of the young 
pedestrians replied, with a laugh: “1 
think we could dance this evening with 
as much enjoyment as any of you who 
have been in-doors all day. Except for 
our shoes,” she added, with a roguish 
glance, as she displayed a sole worn al 
most through 

As the fashion spreads there is no rea 
son to doubt that in the near future walk- 
ing tours will rival bicycle tours in pop- 
ularity. There will certainly be this ad 
vantage, that a walking tour would be 
within the reach of many a woman to 
whom a bicycle is an undreamed-of lux 
ury 

Of course she will not be able at first 
to walk ten miles a day, or even five. 
dut a little systematic training will soon 
enable the average girl to accomplish fif- 
teen miles a day with perfect comfort. 


LUE LINEN GOWN 
FOR YOUNG GIRL. 


THE girl’s gown that is issued in 
pattern form with this number of the 
Bazar is modelled after a blue linen 
gown, the tint being of the deep pastel 
shade at present so much in vogue, The 
skirt of the new gown is in three pieces 
—a front breadth and flounce combined, 
and twolupper side breadths that meet in 
a centre back seam. The fulness at the 
back is slight, and is turned under in two 
inward-folded pleats. The flounce and 
front breadth may be joined by folding 
them slightly over the gored sides of the 
upper skirt, when a row of fine machine 














stitching will form a neat and modish 
finish; or, the joining seam may be fiv- 


BLUE LINEN GOWN FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 1011.—(See Page 549.) 
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ROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
4 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


A smMPLE and easily laundered mod- 
el of a lawn frock, which would prove equal- 
ly practical copied in colored linen, has a 
straight skirt with a shaped flounce finished 
by a narrow embroidered edging, above the 
joining of the flounce is an insertion sur- 
mounted by three rows of tucks. The tuck- 
ed lawn yoke is trimmed with straps of in- 
sertion setin d jour. Cut the skirt one yard 
and three-quarters wide and fourteen inches 
long, making three tucks of one-third of an 
inch wide; finish the skirt with the shaped 
flounce cut in one piece from Fig. 30, adding 
the piece turned down; gather the skirt into 
a band. A thin waist lining may be cut 
from Figs. 31, 33, and 87, observing in the 
sleeve the outline of the under-sleeve; cut 
the lawn from Fig. 32 one piece on the dou 
ble, from Figs. 34, 35, and 38 two pieces of 
each, and from Fig. 36 cut the collar. The 
yoke is sewed to the lining, and the material 
cut away under the insertion. The outside 
blouse, gathered between the *’s at neck 
and waist, is joined with the lining in the 
side seams; the waist is arranged to button 
in the back, and the shaped flounce, cyt from 
Fig. 35, is sewed on. Cover the under 


of luwn is laid in folds, fitting * and * on 
@* and °, join the seams, gather the sleeves 
hetween the *'s and sew them into the waist, 
which is then joined to the skirt; a belt one and a half 
inches wide hiding the joining. 


MBROIDERED LAWN FROCK 
FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 
YEARS OLD. 


Aw embroidered or flowered lawn made up following 
this model may have a tucked yoke of plain lawn, finish- 
ed with an embroidered insertion and a flounce two inches 
deep and a yard and a half long. Cut in plain tucked 
lawy from Fig. 108 one piece on the double and from 
Fig. 104 two pieces; in plain lawn from Fig. 105 and in 
embroidered lawn from Fig. 106 two pieces of each on 
the double. When the yoke seams are sewed together, 
join to the yoke the gathered skirt, eighteen inches long 
and sixty-eight inches wide. Gather the sleeve puffs 
and sew them to the plain sleeve lining cut from Fig 
105; finish the sleeve with an embroidered flounce and an 





EMBROIDERED FROCK FOR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 
YEARS OLD 
For pattern see No. VIL on patteru-sheet Supplement 


insertion, hiding the joining. When the sleeves are sew- 
ed in join the flounce to the yoke, hiding the joining with 
an insertion, and finish the square-cut neck with inser 
tion 


MBROIDERED FROCK FOR 
CHILD FROM 1: TO 2 YEARS 
OLD. 


A pretty little frock, cut square in the neck and with 
short puff sleeves, has a lightly embroidered vine over 
the two-inch-wide hem of the skirt. Around the yoke is 
an embroidered flounce two inches deep and one and a 
half yards long. The frock fastens in the back with loops 
passed over two rows of mother-of-pearl buttons. Cut 
the frock from Fig. 43 in one piece, from Fig. 45 two pieces 
on the double, observing the outline of the under-sleeve; 
make the yoke of embroidery according to Fig. 44, join 
the back seam of the frock, gather it at the neck, and join 
to the yoke, hiding the joining with the embroidered 
flounce. When the sleeves are gathered between the *’s 
and the upper sleeve between + and + they are finished 
with an embroidered band aud sewed in with 95 fitting 95 
of the frock 


IOUE SUIT FOR BOY FROM 2 
O 3 YEARS OLD. 


Priquk, duck, or any of the heavier linens are 
especially suitable for this model. The yoke is pointed 
in front and straight in the back, where it fastens with 
small mother-of-pearl buttons and button-holes; the skirt 
is laid in three fen-oisahe, front and back, and buttons 


EMBROIDERED LAWN FROCK FOR 
sleeve with plain material; the upper sleeve GIRL 
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sheet Supplement. Supplement. 


and button-holes are sewed under the middle box-pleat in 
the back. Cut the skirt from Figs. 97 and 98, one piece 
of each on the double, allowing three inches for the hem; 
cut the yoke form in lining and material from Fig. 100 
two pieces and from Fig. 99 one piece on the double, ob- 
serving the outline of the lining. Neck-band and sleeves 
are cut from Figs. 101 and 102, observing the outline of 
the under-sleeve. Make the box-pleats by fiting x on @, 
and then cut out the armholes, make the slit in the left 
half, arranging the pleat to hook over, and join skirt and 
yoke, sewing the skirt to the yoke lining only in front, 
so that the pointed part of the yoke lies loose over the 
skirt. Join the shoulder seams and put on-the neck-band. 
The sleeves, gathered between the.*'s, are finished with 
straight cuffs one and a half inches deep and three and a 
half inches wide. 


IQUE JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 
2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 


A panty little piqué jacket is finished with 
hand-embroidered scallops and fastened with mother-of- 
pearl buttons; the loose back is laid in two deep box- 
pleats; the side seams are slit open three inches high and 
tinished with the scallops, for which the partial design is 
given under Fig. 92. Cut the jacket from Fig. 92 two 
pieces, from Figs. 93 and 94 one piece each on the double, 
and from Figs. 95 and 96 cut sleeves and cuffs, puny ee 
the outline of the under-sleeve. The fronts are facec 
with muslin, the scallops embroidered, buttons and but- 
ton-holes sewed in, and little pocket-flaps at the places 
indicated. When the box-pleats are laid in the back 
they are stitched within five inches of the bottom, where 
they are allowed to fall loose; the seams are then joined. 
Collar and cuffs are lined with muslin before they are 
scalloped. 


PRON FOR GIRL FROM 
11 YEARS OLD. 


PatrTeRrn for an apron is given on the pattern 
sheet under No. VIII. The skirt part of the apron is 
forty-two inches wide and eighteen inches long, and is 
finished with a bias flounce five inches deep and one and 
three-quarter yards wide. A bias strip of the material 
hides the joining of the flounce. At the belt the apron 
is gathered to a width of about half a yard, and taken 
into a two-inch-wide belt, which ties in the back with 
loose ends. The bib, cut from Fig. 46, is trimmed between 
the lines with insertion and little gathered flounce of plain 
lawn,. The epaulettes are finished as far as « with em- 
broidered flounces twenty-two inches wide, aud shoulder- 
straps, twenty inches long, are then added. 


10 TO 





PIQUE SUIT FOR BOY FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD, 
For pattern see No. XV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 5 YEARS 
FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD. OLD. 


For pattern see No. X VL. on pattern- For pattern see No, V. on pattern-sheet 


LPACA PETTICOAT. 


A aoop pattern for a silk or alpaca 
petticoat is given on the pattern 
sheet under No. VI. Cut the petti- 

coat from Figs. 39, 41, and 42, one piece of 
each on the double, from Fig. 40 two pieces; 
join the widths and sew on a flounce four 
inches re ae three yards and a half wide. 
The yoke is lined and stitched at the top for 
a drawing-string. For the corded flounce 
cut the material ten inches deep and three 
and a half yards wide, and cord it until it 
is two yards wide at the top in groups of 
five; these corded tucks are left to spread 
free about two inches from the bottom, 
which is finished with a small flounce two 
inches deep and five yards wide, and corded 
twice horizontally. 


HE ANSWERING OF 
LETTERS. 


WHEN to answer a letter, not im- 
periously demanding an instant reply, is a 
— which appeals to one’s sense of the 

iness of things. Few people are superior 
to the —s of pleasure which a letter 
brings, with its thought of friendly remem- 
brance and its breath of the world outside 
the immediate environment of home and 
neighborhood. A letter is a bit of one’s 
friend, and however homely in its details 
and simple in its expression, it is a reminder 
that one’s friend is not indifferent to one’s welfare. Usu- 
ally the reading of an affectionate letter produces an ex- 
pansion of kindly sentiment towards the writer, so that 
the impulse is to sit down at once, before the impression 
fades, and send back an acknowledgment by return mail. 

Yet as only lovers and romantic schoolgirls, or devoted 
married pairs temporarily absent from one another, can 
keep up a regular correspondence involving a daily letter 
on each side, ordinary mortals need not try to answer Jet- 
ters with such startling promptness. Indeed, the doing so 
carries a suspicion of desire to get the duty off one’s 
hands, and, by so much as the recognition of obligation is 
apparent, the letier loses something of its spontaneity, and 
much of its flavor and charm. 

A week, or even a fortnight, is an appropriate interval 
to allow between the receipt of a friendly letter and its re- 
ply. A month or two months is too long a space to 
elapse, and as procrastination is always the thief of time, 
she who waits a month may awaken after awhile to find 
herself derelict in the correspondence of a year. Fatal to 





PIQUE JACKET FOR GIRL FROM 2 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No, XIV. on patiern-sheet Supplement. 


the habit of letter-writing is the tendency to postpone the 
return letter, and few of us, looking back over the road of 
life, fail to see how friends have dropped out of sight and 
hearing, simply because at one or another point the in- 
terchange of expression ceased. 

Time was when men and women took letter-writing very 
seriously, and sat down to the desk as if to an important 
task. The scrawls of the modern girl; her hasty dashing 
off of an epistie to catch a post; her dozen notes scribbled 
in hot haste and illegible penmanship, sealed with sprawl- 
ing wax, and dismissed with a sigh of relief, would have 
filled a young woman of Jane Austin’s day with unfeigned 
horror. Apart from the stilted style, affected by persons 
who had the courtliness of their period and its leisure, 
without the inborn grace of the raconteur who is of no 
period, but belongs to all time, the epistolary remains of 
the last century and of still earlier centuries, possess an 
interest which we shall vainly seek in the annals of our 
own day when we come to search for them in letters. Cow- 

or, Madame de Sévigné, Mary Mitford, the ladies of the 
ee family, Mrs. Browning in a yesterday just past, and 
others, whose memoirs form part of our literary wealth, 
are good examples of the perfect letter. ge 

A missionary who had spent a long term of service in 
the far East said, with emphasis: ‘‘ People at home do not 
dream of the solitude of the foreign missionary. At first, 
and for a year or two, those at home send many letters; 
then they lose interest, and one by one ceases to write, 
and, except from her own family, the missionary receives 
few communications. The disappointment and heartache 
are too great for realization by outsiders when a mail 
comes in and no letters are brought to the woman who is 
half the world’s width away from home.” We might 
make a mental note of the need of courtesy in answering 
the letters of all exiles and absentees. 
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PIQUE GOWN FOR GIRL FROM 14 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. II. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 


IQUE GOWN FOR GIRL FROM 
14 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Wurte piqué with a pink flower design is used 
for this simple and practical gown. The skirt has a 
shaped flounce cut up into a point on the side and joined 
to the skirt with a strip of plain white piqué. The waist 
is in shirt-waist effect, with a tucked front, and a yoke in 
the back. Belt and cuffs are finished with strips of plain 
white piqué; the silk tie may be worn with little turned- 
over collars of white piqué 
Cut the skirt from Figs. 7 and 8, one piece of each on 
the double; join skirt and founce, taking into the seam a 
strip of white piqué, join all seams, take the darts, fit 
on @, and finish the skirt with a waist-band. Cut the 
waist from Figs. 11 to 13 one piece of each, from Fig. 14 
two pieces on the double, observing the outline of the 
under half, and from Fig. 9 two pieces. Tuck the fronts 
between the lines in four tucks, each one inch wide, and 
take the darts. Cut the neck out according to Fig. 10, 
and sew on the right front a box-pleat, hiding the buttons 
and bution-holes. When the back is box-pleated, x fitted 
on @, and the slits made, it is joined to the yoke, the waist 
is sewed together, and the standing collar or a plain neck- 
band added. The sleeves are tucked between the lines to 
a suitable width, and finished with the cuffs four inches 
deep and eight inches wide; the little turned-back cuff of 
white piqué is one inch deep; when the sleeves are gather- 
ed between the *’s they are sewed in with 30 meeting 
30 of the Waist. 


IQUE FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 
12 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 


BiLvE and white piqué of a not too heavy quality 
has in this model a chemisette of tacked white lawn, and 
is trimmed with a scalloped wash braid. The skirt has a 
shaped flounnce sewed on with a corded strip of the mate- 
rial: the waist fastens in the back. Cut the skirt from 
the diagrams Figs. 84 and 85, and the flounce from Fig. 





PIQUE FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 12 TO 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


86; join flounce and skirt and all seams, take the darts, 
and gather the back between the *’s. The separate 
chemisette of tucked lawn, cut from Figs. 87 and 88, but- 
tons in the back, and is finished with a standing collar of 
lawn cut from Fig. 89. The blouse is cut from Fig. 90 
in one piece on the double, adding the piece turned down, 
and the sleeves from Fig. 91, observing the outline of the 
under-sleeve. Join the shoulder seams of the blousg and 
gather it between the *’s; sew astrip of material under 
at the waist-line, and provide the blouse with a drawing 
string. Turn the right side under at the back, and sew 
in buttons and button-holes. The sleeves, gathered be- 
tween the *’s,are then sewed in. A bias strip of two 
inches is used for the belt. 


INEN SUIT FOR BOY FROM 9 
TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


Mabe in linen crash or any of the washable lin- 
ens, this suit will be found very useful. Cut the trousers 
from Figs. 75 and 76, two pieces of each, making them the 
length desired; join the seams, provide the front with a 
fly fastening, sew in pockets, and gather the txousers 
at the knee with a drawing-string; when the darts are 
taken, add a waist-band of double material and provide it 
with button-holes to button to the under-waist. At the 
places indicated by «- straps of the material may be sewed 
in for the passing through of a belt. Cut the shirt-waist 
from Fig. 77 one piece, from Fig. 79 two pieces on the 
double; make the waist the necessary length, and observe 
the outline of the under-sleeve; make the pocket slit in 
the left front, sew in the pocket, and join the seams. The 
shirt buttons in front, visibly or invisibly, as may be de- 
sired, and is gathered at the waist on an elastic. The 
collar is cut from Fig. 78. When the sleeves are tucked 
at the wrist toa width of nine inches they are laid in 
folds, fitting x on @, and sewed in with 60 meeting 60 
of the shirt-waist. 





LINEN SUIT FOR BOY FROM 9 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see No. XI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


AWN SHIRT-WAIST. 


Dartnty and very cool is the model of a lawn 
shirt-waist trimmed with tucks and Valenciennes 
lace and insertion. 

Cut the blouse from Fig. 81 one piece on the double, 
from Fig. 82 two pieces; make the revers and vest in 
tucks and lace, and cut them from Figs. 80 and 83; fit 
the x's in Fig. 81 on the @ and join the vest. The back 
is trimmed with insertion, under which the lawiris cut 
away, and is then tucked on the shoulders between the 
lines until the shoulders are of the width of the front 
shoulder pieces. The waist is buttoned in the back, and 
the sleeves are cut from Fig. 28 on the pattérn sheet with 
this number, 


ACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME 
FOR GIRL FROM 10 TO 11 
YEARS OLD. 


A puck suit that is especially cool has a pleated skirt 
and a loose jacket, with a large dark blue sailor collar 
trimmed with an embroidered insertion under which the 
material is cut out. The skirt is thirty inches long and 
three yards wide, with a hem two inches wide. The box- 
pleat in front is nine inches wide, and the skirt is pleated 
at the waist in back-\urning pleats and sewed to the under- 
waist, which is cut from Figs. 15 and 16 in lining. When 
the darts sre taken and buttons and button-holes sewed 
into the back; the front is covered with a plastron of 
duck. Cut the jacket from Figs. 17 and 18, two pieces of 
each, adding to Fig. 17 the pieces turned down; join the 
seams, sew in the collar cut from Fig. 19, face the fronts 
four inches deep with material, and sew on the buttons 
along the lines indicated. The sleeves are cut from Fig. 
20—observing the outline of the under-sleeve—sewed to- 
gether, folded between the *’s, arfd sewed in. The sailor 
collar is cut in dark or light blue linen, as may be pre- 
ferred, from Fig. 21 in double material, and adding the 
piece turned down; it is trimmed with the insertion, under 
which the material is cut out, and provided with button- 
holes, for which the corresponding buttons are sewed into 
the jacket at the places marked «. 





LAWN SHIRT-WAIST. 
For pattern see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


OUNGING COMFORTS. 


Bre, fluffy, sensible out-door pillows and cush 
ions, with strong washable covers, are now 
counted among the requisites of summer indis- 

pensables. They must not be fashioned for show, but for 
**solid comfort.” And whether the home is surrounded 
by shady hammock-hung trees and roomy porches, or sim 
ply the one tiny porch over the front door, cozy nooks 
can be surely found somewhere where hammocks can be 
stretched, and cushions and pillows and easy-chairs will 
invite repose. 

In planning these lounging comforts, in the way of 
cushions and pillows, the first consideration should be 
durability. When in daily use on the porch or in the 
hammock they will soon become soiled, and will be very 
unsatisfactory unless made of durable and washable ma- 
terial. A pretty hammock pillow not only adds additional 
comfort, but gives a touch of color that is charming. A 
material must be selected that will not fade when exposed 
to the sun, nor lose color and beauty if left out in an oc- 
casional shower. The best materials are Turkey-red of the 
best quality, blue denim, and gray linen. 

An attractive hammock pillow recently finishedehad a 
cover of Turkey-red stamped in what is called a starfish 
pattern, then outlined in white working-cotton. On the 
reverse side were the owner's initials worked in white, 
and the pillow was set together with white braid as a 
piping. 

Another more elaborate one of blue denim was outlined 
in a star-and-crescent pattern in white. The ends of the 
pillow were cut in points, and eyelets worked in each 
point; then laced with blue cotton cord over a strip of 
white linen, which was tacked to the pillow, and could 
easily be removed when soiled. 

Common gray towelling, with a red stripe on each side, 
made a cover for a third pillow. At each side of the 
stripe was worked a row of cat-stitching in red madonna 
cotton, and on the upper side of the pillow, also in red, 
the words, ‘‘ Sweet be thy dreams.”” Another one, similar 
to the last, was of buff linen worked in brown wash silks. 

The same materials may be used for porch and lawn 
cushions, which should be stuffed with excelsior or straw 
instead of feathers; and these should be made much larger 
than the hammock pillows. And as both the “ stuffing” 
and the covers are durable, one can take solid comfort 
without the dread of ** mussing” them. 





JACKET AND SKIRT COSTUME FOR GIRL FROM 
10 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
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A MOUNTAIN STUDIO 


P in Rip-Van-Winkledom—which, being interpret- 

ed, means up in the Catskill Mountains—there is 

a cabin, Perhaps some people who have been 

there will at once cry out that there are many 

cabins in the Catskills. And so, in fact, there 
are. But this particular one is “The Log Cabin.” That 
is its name, and it really deserves the haughty definite ar- 
ticle. 

Througli the crooked elbow of a certain tree up there 
one gets a wonderful glimpse down the Kaaterskill Clove, 
Several years ago © young woman artist caught this 
glimpse. Then she built a cabin on the spot, so that she 
could own the view. ‘The Log Cabin,” as it is called, is 
like Katisha’s shoulder-blade—it is “ worth going miles 
to see.” Miss Dwight, who built it, almost regrets that 
she made it so well worth seeing. Having built it purely 
for her own pleasure, as a retreat where she could * loaf 
and invite her soul”’—also her friends—she was not exactly 
prepared for the onslaught of over one thousand visitors, 
who, during her first two summers in the cabin, came to 
have a look at it, in side and out. 

This cheerful curiosity has continued to so great an ex- 
tent that Miss Dwight has been driven to such pathetic 
expedients as having a long wood-pile erected, like a for- 
tification, between herself and the road. This has some- 
what stemmed the tide of intruders; but there are still 
inquiries at the gate of Twilight Park for ‘the house 
where the young lady pulls up the stairs.” 

That, in fact, is just what is done at ‘* The Log Cabin.” 
The means of reachiug the upper floor, and of preventing 
undesirable visitors with burglarious intentions from fol- 
lowing, are certainly unique.. The lower floor of the 
cabin is one room, 20x 25 feet in size. The upper floor 
extends over only half of this space, and is reached by a 
narrow flight of steps, attached only at the upper end. 
By an ingenious arrangement of ropes and pulleys these 
steps can be raised to the level of the upper floor. Hav- 
ing mounted the stairs, Miss Dwight, like the chitelaine 
of some fin de siéele castle, pulls up her drawbridge, and, 
secure in the possession of a liberal allowance of red pep 
per, knows no fear, 

The red pepper is destined for the eyes of any persist- 
ent burglar who, having invaded the lower room, might 
cast wistful glances upward to the little balcony which 
serves as a stair landing. The upper room is not parti- 
tioned off from the rest of the eabin, but has only a rustic 
balustrade. The effect is wonderfully open and spacious. 

Miss Dwight did not actually hew the logs and build 
the fireplace, except in her plans. But she designed the 


BY MARY B. MULLETT 


Miss Dwight’s fireplace, though it is off in one corner, is 
nevertheless the centre of the life of the cabin. Not long 
ago a man was talking about a cabin which he means to 
build up in the woods, He said that the fireplace had 
already been shipped to the spot. 

* Shipped?” suid some one. 

** ¥es; it's of iron, with a stove-pipe.” 

His hearers cringed. Ina 
flash those who had seen the 
fireplace at *‘ The Log Cab- 
in” remembered all the little 
original and clever devices 
which made one hang around 
that corner, even when there 
was no fire to fascinate one. 
Most stone fireplaces and 
chimneys are built of smooth 
bowlders snugly and trimly 
cemented together. Miss 
Dwight's is different. Every 
stone hus been split open 
and set with the broken side 
out. It is astonishing what 
bits of color are thus reveal 
ed. The dullest gray stones 
disclose pale rose-color or 
sage green or cadet gray, 
while one stone in the chim- 
ney proved to be a rich or- 
ange inside. 

Then, too, instead of every 
crevice being full of mortar, 
it is kept back from the face 
of the chimney, so that it 
looks as if the stones were 
simply piled up without any 
mortar at all. 

Another ingenious idea is 
that of placing among the 





a good many well-known numes here, but Miss Dwight 
really seems to care most for the entry made by the build- 
er who had worked so faithfully to carry out her plans 
Ile wrote: 
‘* Nothing to sny, Miss Dwight. Furniture and pretty 
things here far exceed the beauty of the cabin.” 
Evidently the visitors have appreciated the charms of 

















stones long narrow slabs of 
slate so that they project 
from six to eight inches be 
yond the wall of the chim- 
ney. There are eight or ten 
of these projections, irregularly placed, and on each one 
is some object of picturesque interest. On one of these 


stone shel ves is the actual original squirrel—very much the 
worse for wear, alas!—of Mr. Frank Stockton’s “ Squirrel 
Inn. 


” 


On another shelf is a wonderful natural spiral 
made by a vine which had tightened around 
a growing sapling. Mr. John Burroughs 





found it on his place, “ Slab Sides,” and sent 














it to ** The Log Cabin.” 

At the right side of the fireplace a horse- 
shoe has been fastened among the stones, 
its two “horns” projecting and forming 
pegs upon which to hang the tongs and the 
bellows. When Miss Dwight told the build- 
er that she wanted a horseshoe, he shook 
his head doubtfully. He said there wasn’t a 
blacksmith ‘‘ anywheres around.” 

‘* Well,” laughed Miss Dwight, ‘‘ can’t 
your horse kick off a shoe to accommodate 
me?” 

Very early the next morning the maid at 
the Inn called Miss Dwight. The builder 
wanted to see her. Miss Dwight had vi 
sions of the house having fallen down; but 
no! it was simply that the builder had been 
unable to restrain his impatience, and had 
got her up to tell her that his horse actually 
had ‘‘ kicked off” a shoe, and in the very 
yard of the uncompleted cabin. 

The originality of the details is not con- 
fined to the fireplace. Mountain spring-wa- 
ter is piped to the house, and instead of the 








“THE LOG CABIN.” 


cabin, to the smallest detail. That was an achievement 
in itself, but her next move was a stroke of genius, She 
selected for her builder a carpenter who had never built 
a house before. He had no rock-ribbed notions of his 
own, and so she actually got her own house built in her 
own way. 

And this was the way: 

It is a real log cabin; built of sound, straight hemlocks 
Outside they keep their bark overcoats. Inside they are 
stripped clean, Portland cement in the chinks bids defi- 
ance to mountain gusts. There seems to be a story about 
everything in and about the house. The anecdotes begin 
at the very door by which one enters. It is a Dutch 
door; and, by-the-way, it is pleasant to see that the tribe 
of Dutch doors is increasing in this country. This par 
ticular door is unpainted, but the wood has a strongly 
marked grain, varied by picturesque knots. When Miss 
Dwight planned the cabin she made various drawings, 
which she afterward turned over to her builder for his 
guidance. Among these was a sketch of the door. When 
she was finally brought face to face with the real doors 
the painstaking builder sighed heavily. 

“1 had an awful time, Miss Dwight,” he remarked, 
apologetically, ‘tryin’ to match them doors to your 
drawin’. The knots ain’t just like them you drew, but I 
couldn't get a better match, and | hunted the lumber-yard 
over myself.” 

He was much relieved when Miss Dwight assured him 
that she had not expected him to take her sketch quite 
so conscientiously. 

There is a paradox about most fireplaces. No matter 
in what part of the room you put them, that forthwith 
becomes the core and heart of the apartment. And so 


ordinary arrangement of bowls and faucets, 

Miss Dwight has introduced a little stone 

grotto, hollowed out into a basin on top, 

On the wall above are fastened the giant fun- 

gi which grow 
on the trees up there, and 
the whole thing is overhung 
with ferns and green boughs. 
It is a charming idea for a 
home in the woods. 

There are a dozen more 
quaint devices. A dooropen 
ing into a litle closet, where 
the ice-box and chafing-dish 
stand ready for impromptu 
suppers, is covered with a 
great bulging sheet of birch 
bark. It was cut on the top 
of High Peak, and a man 
carried it down the mountain 
on his back. 

The whole place is full of 
antique furniture—spinning- 
wheels, chests of drawers, 
and soon. On the walls are 
the skins of animals and cu- 
rios from all over this coun- 
try and Europe. But one of 
the most interesting posses- 
sions of the cabin is a roll of 
imitation birch bark, looking 
like an ancient papyrus man- 
uscript. It isa sort of rustic 
register, where guests have 
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OF “THE LOG CABIN.” 


the place, for under the head ‘‘Going” there are such 
laconic additions as, ‘*To come again,” **To buy you 
out,” **To build one like it,” and so on. Miss Willard’s 
name and that of Lady Henry Somerset appear together, 
and one of them has written that the cabin is ‘‘an abode 
calculated to make one break the Tenth Command 
ment,” 

People who object to log cabins will be interested in 
Miss Dwight’s latest idea in house-building. Near her 
own cabin she and her sister will build a house which 
promises to start a new fashion in summer cottages. It 
will be built of rough unplaned boards about one inch 
thick and a foot wide. These will overlap one another 
like ordinary clapboarding, and will be stained instead 
of painted, This is, so far as Miss Dwight knows, an ab- 
sohitely new idea. It is certainly a picturesque and artis 
Uc one, Nevertheless, it will be hard for her to surpass 
the originality of ** The Log Cubin,” the house ** where 
the woman pulls wp the stairs.” 


IN 


Lines to M—. 


THE OLD STYLE. 


,on receiving a dainty picture-frame (heart-shaped) 


WisH there were something sweeter than sweet, 
When under the tongue it melts; 

wish there were better, when lovers meet, 
Than love—but there’s nothing else! 


— 


— 


wish there were some one nicer than She 

To frame in the heart that She gave me; 

But if there be nicer or fairer to see, 

I can’t say her name, dear, to save me! 
Ianorvs. 








inscribed their names and 
filled out spaces headed, 
“Where From,” ‘ Going,” 


aud ‘* Remarks.” There are 
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THE ROSE JAR. 


BY ELIA W. PEATTIE 





L 

HE sanitarium was a failure. But every one had 

said from the first that it would be. It stood on 

the edge of town, fronting south, with an outlook 

westward that reached as far as the sunset. Hig- 

gins was the name of the town—not that it mat- 
ters. The name was a monument to its founder, who, 
being an impulsive man, had one night shot and killed 
the sheriff, and was consequently in duress. This unfor- 
tunate circumstance had depressed his fellow-citizens, for 
Higgins of Higgins was a jovial man. This depression 
had not, however, the least effect upon Captain Hornsby 
—he who built the unprofitable sanitarium. He had 
reached America in an anticipatory state of mind. He 
had the remnants of a modest patrimony, his officer's half- 
pay, a horrible liver, and his daughter Maud. He ex- 
pected America to furnish profitable investment for the 
patrimony, to cure the liver, and to provide a husband for 
his daughter. He found New York attractive but inhos- 
pitable; Chicago, hospitable but, unattractive; and so he 
went yet further West, and finally settled at Higgins, on 
the Nebraskan plains, where the four winds of heaven 
hela rendezvous 

The altitude so exhilarated Captain Hornsby, accus- 
tomed as he was to the enervating air of India, that he 
invested every cent he bad in a sanitarium, intending to 
extenil a sort of elegant though simple hospitality to all 
who came thither seeking restoration, and to keep all 
money cousiderations as much in the background as was 
consistent with the rapid accumulation of a fortune. The 
fortune once acquired, it was not impossible, he told his 
daughter, that he might return to London. 

Maud, who had lived in many places, and who could 
get a night's perfect sleep in an army ambulance, on board 
t plunging steamer, or in a hammock under the trees, 
made no comment on this. It was always well to be in 
London. Butthen it seemed well also to be in Nebraska. 
So one was alive, one’s particular location seemed a matter 
of small importance 

The sanitarium was not architecturally beautiful. It 
was, indeed, a badly put-up structure of wood, looking 
like a country hotel, with amazing stretches of veranda 
surrounding it. The first time Captain Hornsby made 
the tour of these capacious porches with his daughter he 
was so delighted that he forgot all about London, and the 
fact that the sanitariam was a means to an end. 

‘What the human race needs,” he announced, “is room 
and air! Room and air, Maud! Huddled together in 
cities, choked in narrow houses, seeking our amusements 
in reeking theatres and stifling drawing-rooms, how can 
we expect to be anything but ill and selfish? I am per 
sunded that crime is the result of the absence of good 
ozone—of—of air like this, Maud.” 

He inflated a fine military-looking chest, and involun 
tarily lengthened his stride 

Brigands and pirates must have a deal of fresh air, I 
should think, papa,” said his daughter. ‘‘ And train-rob- 
bers and border ruffians—that’s some kind of a desperado 
native to this country, sir—must surely have the best of 
ozone.” 

‘* But what was the infancy of these men,” cried her 
futher, stoutly. ‘* Pursue your investigations—” 

“But, my dear papa, | am making no investiga- 
tions!” 

* Pursue your investigations, and what will you find? 
As babies these men were half smothered in squalid rooms 
Their lungs were polluted with evil air. Disease fastened 
itself upon them. And disease, | am convinced, bears the 
most intimate relation to sin, if it is not synonymous with 
it. When at last these wretches enter into association 
with nature it is too late. Disease and crime—or per- 
haps L should say the disease of crime—is fixed upon them. 
They become a menace to the state, a curse to them- 
selves.” 

Maud was used to this style. It reminded her of things 
she had read in an old file of Blackwoods. She gave an 
affectionate pat to her father’s arm, and then turned 
toward the June sunset. Wings of luminous white flushed 
with rose swept the deep blue of the upper heavens. 
Lower, the sun entered his imperial chamber through 
doors of fire. The tender green of the hills deepened as 
the shadows fell, and perfumes from the fertile soil and 
the succulent grass greeted the nostrils. 

The captain seated himself in his steamer chair and lit 
his pipe. Maud paced up and down, as if on shipboard. 
The western sky dulled; dusk came. There were cries of 
insects in the grass; cries of birds in the aspens by the 
creek; a harsh and melancholy scream from a great bird 
that swayed above, floating with fixed wing on billows 
of air 

The captain's daughter halted in her sentrylike pacing 
as the darkness deepened and the wiud rushed by with a 
threatening of storm. 

“I wish some one would ride by,” she said. 

**My dear child,” remonstrated the captain, ‘‘ we would 
have no benefit of that, since he probably would not stop; 
and if he did, he would be no acquaintance of ours.” 

*' Oh, but I do wish some one would ride by!” she cried 
again. Just at that moment the swaying bird flapped its 
mighty wings and rushed away. 

The magiete looked up with surprise and enjoyment. 
He was pleased that the savitarium should be surrounded 
with the picturesque. Noctivagant birds of pinions fleet 
certainly came under that head, But the beating of wings 
was not the only sound he heard; for the next moment 
there was a swish of skirts, and he saw his daughter's 
light gown vanishing down the length of the dusky ve- 
randa, She reappeared on the other side, breathless with 
her circuit of the silent caravansary. 

“It would be much better if one had wings,” she said. 
** But one has to do the best one can.” She stooped over 
her father and kissed him good-night. ‘It’s early, I 
know, and I oughtn't to leave you alone; but I've things 
to do, and, besides, these plains of yours are really too ex- 
citing. I must go where I cannot see them.” 


She ran lightly through the front doors, which stood 
open, revealing the bare and uninviting hall, end passed 
the copper-colored serving-man with a cheerful good- 
night. She fancied he must have been a scout, though he 
had not said so, and was delighted with his semi-savage 
appearance. In fact, she was delighted with everything— 
even with her room, which was in the southwest corner 
of the second floor, and was large, square, and ugly. 
Rough gray plastering covered the undecorated walls, the 
casings were of pine, there was scant furniture, and the 
shades at the window were of green paper. All this she 


imagined to be distinctly American, and she questioned . 


the taste of introducing an Oriental note into this rude 
Occidental symphony. 

Two huge packing-boxes stood just without her door, 
and as the coverings had been removed by the copper- 
colored serving-man, she could, with the aid of her little 
kerosene lamp, look into them. But as she peeped and 
prodded into their depths she shook her head. Madras 
draperies and brass from Bevares were not for this place. 
She ought to have deer-skins and Indian bead-work. No 
doubt it was such things that the Americans used in the 
decoration of their homes. In a short time, it was most 
probable, she would make the acquaintance of some plains- 
men who were trappers and hunters, or of friendly Ind- 
ians, who would express their gratitude for her kindness 
to them by gifts which would appropriately decorate her 
interior. 

‘One treasure, however, she did lift from its packings. 
This was in a box by itself, well protected with a sponge- 
like material, and she was at no little labor to get it free. 
It was evident that she was most anxious concerning its 
fate; for when she had it out she rubbed her pink fingers 
carefully over its surface to make sure that it had saf- 
fered no injury. 

It was a jar of curious green stone, somewhat darker 
than jade, and inlaid with a sort of chalcotrichite, which 
gleamed amid the dull green like sunlight on waves. In- 
deed, the design was that of running water, fantastically 
convgntionalized, yet seeming from its intricacy and the 
glow of its living colors to be forever in motion. The 
top was the counterfeit of a writhing water-spout, and it 
stood full two feet and a half from the floor. 

The girl made quite sure that the surface was free from 
crack or scratch, and then softly, with the look of one who 
prepares a pleasure for herself, she lifted the cover, and 
then another cover, revealing yet a third. In the last one 
were perforations puncturing a gilded porcelain, and 
through these escaped a scent of indescribable delicacy. 

The perfume was pungent, insidious, suggestive, and, in 
that barren room, seemed the most alien of things. It 
hinted of spicy islands and the tossing of palms; of dying 
roses in a garden where roses fade and bloom, till their 
blooming and their fading are of account to none. Itheld 
a reminder of ancient joys, of beauty perished like the 
roses, of laughter silenced like the wind that has whistled 
by and gone to the further seas. It was, in fact, the per- 
fume of rose leaves, tinctured with the spices of the East- 
ern isles. 

As its rich mustiness stole about the room, making it 
luxurious, a look of impatient longing crept for a moment 
over the gentle face of the girl. Was it regret for the 
days and nights that were not to be hers? The tears of 
self-pity for her lonely state almost gathered in her large 
brown eyes, and they might perhaps have fallen upon her 
cheeks had not the solitude sent out its challenge once 
more by the voice of the bird, which had returned and 
was wheeling about overhead. The wind was calling 
wildly, the stars sparkling in a troubled sky. But it was 
not the clamor of the voices of the night, nor yet night's 
myriad eyes, that kept her at the window whither she had 
gone. It was the sound of a galloping horse, pounding 
down the hard prairie road, and headed for the west. 

Some one was riding by! 

Maud leaned out breathlessly, forgetting her light, and 
the fact that it made a revealing nimbus about her head. 
She only knew that the hoof-beats came nearer and 
nearer, and that her pulse quickened with their coming. 
The road ran close to the front of the sanitarium—so 
close that the horseman riding before the wind through 
the soft engulfing blackness could not but see the face of 
the maiden in its dark frame. Her white gown fluttered 
in the summer wind—the wind that drove her brown 
curls about her face, and puffed at the lamp flame, and 
tossed the perfumes of the prairie, and scuttled the clouds 
across the sky. A fire-fly sparkled past, a gay meteor 
came dancing out of heaven, and the horse galloped by; 
and then—oh, outrageous impertinence!—turned at the 
word of his rider, and slowly paced in front, and then 
back once more. 

Of what shocking imprudence she had been guilty! 
Was her father still on the veranda? Ifso, pray Mor- 

heus keep him well. He was almost sure to be asleep. 

Maud had noticed, ever since she came to join him here 
in the wilderness, that he was forever sleeping. Ah, if 
happily he were so now! What if that presumptuous crea- 
ture out there in the road were to dismount? It would be 
insufferable! She frowned at him. But still, could he be 
expected to see the frown? Hardly. She grew obdurate, 
and drew the shade; then thought that but a foolish re- 
sort, and half raised it again; then, suddenly chagrined at 
her temerity, fled to the light and blew it out, and threw 
herself face downward on her bed. 

But that could not keep her from hearing the horse 
galloping on toward the west, nor all the futile remorses 
which conventionality bade her summon prevent her, in 
a moment of delicious reverie, from laughing to herself 
there in the darkness, and wondering how it would seem 
to ride away through the wind, on a swift horse, with 
one’s arms about the waist of—but this was outrageous— 
and utterly enchanting! 

She undressed in the gloom, knelt contritely to say her 
prayers, and then sank to sleep, wrapped in a gray 
mantle of repentance, which was somehow shot throug 
and through with the golden threads of hope. 


IL 

APTAIN HORNSBY was unable to divorce the idea 

of a sanitarium from half-pay East-Indian officers, 
dowagers of title, and pallid American ladies with dia- 
monds, which they wore at breakfast. He half expected 
a company of these interesting personages to appear mys- 
teriously in the midst of his Nebraskan solitude, and en- 
rich his pockets while justifying his theories of the reme- 
dial effects of fresh air. He had already been in consulta- 
tion with the young physician at Higgins, concerning 
the promotion of the institution, and the location of the 
young doctor at the sanitarium as house physician. Mean- 
while he walked about his grounds, smoking his pipe, 
complaisantly conscious of his landed proprietorship. 

Her daughter began her first day under the roof of the 
hospice in ery ony fashion. Only a few of the rooms 
were furnished, for Captain Hornsby had decided, with 
judgment which confessed to his ripe years, that it would 
be prodigal to furnish the whole house at once, and that 
when the rush of patients began it would be easy enough 
to supply deficiencies at Dillon’s Emporium, this being a 
store designed to satisfy all the desires of man, and sit- 
uated .at the very core of Higgins’s heart. Nay, it was 
the core itself, and from it ran all those arteries of trade 
which made Higgins the pride of her citizens. 

Though Maud was not accustomed to duties of the na- 
ture which it now became her obvious mission to perform, 
she was not conscious of weariness. In fact, the day was 
an exciting one. Early in the morning a drove of cattle 
went by, and Maud saw at least a thousand pairs of toss- 
ing horns disappear down the brown prairie road. Vo- 
ciferous young men, with sombreros on their heads and 
dandified boots with high heels upon their feet, drove 
them skilfully, cracking great whips. The shouts, songs, 
and curses came floating back in the clear morning air 
long after they had disappeared over the hill. Later in 
the day four men had passed, taking eight Russian wolf- 
hounds to kennel at the Winston ranch—so they told 
Captain Hornsby — where gray wolves had been doing 
damage tothe herds. This was the Western plain indeed! 
Maud, who knew Simla and Calcutta, London and Paris, 
thrilled with delight. And these men holding in leash the 
angry-eyed hounds, was it any of them who had ridden 
by in the wind and the night? Or could it possibly have 
been Dr. Dennison Crumb, who came out Jater to look 
over the place, and who confided to Maud the fact that 
his enthusiasm for the aHeviation of the sufferings of 
humanity was being killed by a community of unmiti- 
gated healthfulness? 

**If it were not for the babies,” he said, ‘‘ and the young 
men who kindly grind themselves up in mowing-machines, 
I should be perfectly ignorant of the emotion of profes- 
sional anxiety. As it is, I have to turn farmer every little 
while and take a day in the field to keep myself supplied 
with bread and butter. Not that I like bread and butter.” 

**If the place is so very healthy,” cried Maud, in nafve 
despair, ‘ where are we to get our patients?” 

**Must you really have patients? A sanitarium with- 
out patients would be a fine thing, I should think—such 
an advertisement for itself!” 

No, no, it could hardly have been Dr. Dennison Crumb, 
He was too flippant. The doctor was slender and blue- 
eyed, with a sensitive mouth and shoulders a trifle stooped. 
Surely he was not one for rough riding. Maud hoped it 
was not he. . 

** You must come to church to-morrow,” said Dr. Crumb 
in parting. 

‘Church? You have church at Higgins?’ 

**We have four of them. I go to the Methodist—” 

‘*Oh, meeting-houses! Yes, of course. The Methodist 
you say?” 

*“Yes. We've a fine preacher. He’s a missionary, you 
know. He’s been out on these plains ever since he was 
a boy. They used to call him the Boy Missionary. He 
preaches on horseback as much as he does in the pulpit. 
Once he talked from the top of a house that was floating 
down the Missouri in a flood. He’s been shot at, and he 
carries his scars as well as the next one. They say he’s 
potted his man, too.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Why, it’s a queer story. You must get some one else 
to tell it to you. There was a boy came out here from 
Pevnsylvania—not a sign of mustache on his lip yet— 
and a black bully we had here at that time took a fancy, 
being half-seas-over, to make the ape cub dance while 
he popped bullets at his heels. He got more er as 
time went on, and made him stand against a wall while 
he shot a fringe of bullet-holes around him. The boy got 
white, and not being used to jokes of that sort, toppled 
over. As he fell, one of the bullets struck him in the 
shoulder. It was at that moment that Brooks came along. 
He caught up Del Sisson—that’s the bully, you know— 
and gave him a toss over his shoulder. It broke Del's 
neck. The sheriff, when he heard of it, said he guessed 
he'd go out of town for a few days to see his wife's folks. 
When he came back he asked if any one had heard the 
preacher praying to be forgiven. The people said, well, 
they thought not! He knew better than that, if he wanted 
to hold his job. The sheriff laughed, and said he could 
tell a Christian community when he saw one, and was 

lad he lived at Higgins, instead of down with his wife's 
folks. That's the story of Parson Brooks. I’ve been go- 
ing to his place ever since the affair occurred, and I've 

‘ot so active I’m afraid they'll make a deacon of me yet. 
here’s talk of it. I was telling Brooks I'd better stay 
away till it blew over.” 

Maud gave a gasping breath. This was all she had 
dreamed! This was America! Her heart danced with a 
sense of adventure at hand. 

The night fell stormy and starless. After dinner the 
captain read and smoked in a little room back of the office, 
which his danghter had made comfortable for him, and 
she went up stairs. She had plenty to attend to, she told 
herself, and no time to watch or listen for horsemen, 

(Continued on page 550.) 
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IDDLE AGE.—LIFE’S 
NOONTIDE. 


Yours, with its splendid aggres- 
siveness and its essential prerogative of claim- 
ing the world for its own, is apt to regard 
with a certain air of patronage other seasons 
than that which belongs to itself. The fresh- 
ness, the charm, the pleasure in exertion, and 
the delight of reaching forward to that which 
beckons, of hoping for that which is to be, 
are the beautiful endowments of youth, 
though as we grow older it becomes our 
privilege to discover that youth has no mo- 
nopoly of life’s prizes or joys. For the mid- 
dle-aged woman there arrives a season of 
calm weather, a period when experience has 
mellowed, when the angularities of an ear- 
lier day have been softened and rounded, 
when her friendships are many and her op- 
portunities are multiplied in every direc- 
tion. This is the serene noontide of wo- 
manly life. 

To some it comes sooner than to others, for 
its hour is determined for the individual by 
many circumstances. Health has of course 
much to do in the matter; leisure, the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of fortune, the presence 
or absence of domestic peace—whatever, in 
fact, goes to make up the sum of personal 
life has a part in deciding at what moment 
one may reach and pass the meridian-line, 
the invisible border between youth and mid- 
die age. Few women escape on the way to 
this a season which is somewhat trying, 
as all transient phases must be; and though 
this is possibly more pronounced and deti- 
nite, and therefore more easily recognized, in 
the case of the spinster than of the wife, yet 
by all it must be bravely met and faced. 
Beyond its reefs and shoals there lies a 
tranguil bay, overbrooded by placid skies 
and filled with the atmosphere of halcyon 
days. 

in old times, when our grandmothers were 
girls, this peculiar period came earlier than 
at present. Then a girl was expected to 
step straight from the school-room into her 
courting-days, and if she were not married 
at twenty, parents and friends viewed her 
with marked compassion, and trembled lest 
she should be overtaken by the dreadful 
fute epitomized in the term—old maid. A 
woman was then almost hopelessly antiquated 
for purposes matrimonial at twenty-five, and 
in her thirties was supposed to be well on 
towards middle age. 

Several causes have combined to change 
this state of affairs for the better. 
versal prevalence of more liberal education 
for women bas necessarily pushed farther 
along the time of acknowledged maturity. 
A girl entering college at eighteen will hard- 
ly leave it until she is twenty-two, and if she 
takes a post-graduate course—as she is often 
inclined to do—or if she study for a profes- 
sion, several years more will be occupied be- 
fore she is at leisure to be interested in much 
beyond the disciplinary processes of college 
life. She is therefore a girl for a much longer 


period than formerly, and, correspondingly, | 
brides of eighteen among the better classes | 


are becoming rare, many women marrying 
at twenty-eight or thirty rather than at an 
earlier age. ‘The result is twofold in its sig- 
nificance. Women enjoy the pleasure and 
freedom of girlhood much longer than for- 
merly, and they bring to married life a ma 
turity of judgment and a firmness of will, as 
well as a larger stock of plysical strength 
than was usually shown in the old régime. 
As a consequence middle age is pushed very 
much farther on in the journey of life. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a woman 
of fifty in these days looks as of old her sis- 
ter did at forty, and that thirty is almost as 
brilliant and bewitching as twenty was ever 
known to be. Acquaintance with the laws 
which govern health, poise of mind, agree- 
able intellectual occupation and greater ease 
of living, and luxury undreamed of in sim- 
pler and harder days, have all brought about 
a remarkable change. Women live out-of- 
doors, play golf, drive, ride—in short, do 
whatever they choose, with the same confi- 
dence and the same sense of propriety at fifty 
which would once have distinguished them 
at thirty. 

The time when American society was ex- 
clusively in the hands of young people has 
also passed. Only in primitive neighbor- 
hoods, far from the madding crowd, and from 
the conventionalities which govern people 
in polite and refined association, is it now 
customary for young men and women to ig- 
nore the presence of their elders in social 
gatherings. A woman well equipped in 
mind and fortified by sufficient physical 
strength to enable her to enjoy her life may 
to-day take a band in whatever is going on. 
The drawing-room is but one of her king- 
doms. 

At a moment’s notice she may step on 
board of a steamer or a train and go to the 
ends of the earth, on a mission of recrea- 
tion, science, or philanthropy. The absolute 
and untrammelled independence of a middle- 
aged woman who has a free foot, whose 
children are grown up and depending on 
themselves, or who, in widowhood or spin- 
sterhood, has command of her own resources, 
is a thing to be regarded with admiration and 
envy. Wherever she may go she will meet 
hands held out to serve and help her. Men 
will aid her with advice and will gladly ac- 
cord her whatever services her sex may de- 
sire; on every hand she will discover kind 
motives, friendship, and practical assistance, 
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and no door will be closed at the touch of 
her hand. 

manger the middle-aged woman of 
wealth will find her path smoother than it 
would be if she were poor; but wealth and 
poverty are, after all, relative terms, and one 
may even take the road less encumbered 
when her means are sooty enough for the 
day’s needs than when she has the responsi- 
bility of wealth. 

* Since I met you last,” said a beautiful 
middle-aged gentlewoman to a friend, “‘I 
have been around the world three times, and 
I am going again this autumn, to stay in the 
out-etibe way places which I have not yet 
had time to explore.” 

Life’s noontide tius spent leaves little to 
be desired in the way of independent move- 
nent. 


HE PROPOSED ABBOT 
a SCHOLAR- 
ud 


Iw the year 1898, the semi-centennial of the 
founding of the Spingler Collegiate Insti- 
tute on Union Square, former students of 
the Spingler and Abbot Institutes resolved 
to found a memorial to their teachers Gor- 
ham D. and Rebecca 8. Abbot, and after a 
number of conferences it was decided that 
it should take the form of a scholarship for 
the aid of needy students in Vassar College. 
Throughout his long career as a teacher 
Mr. Abbot was working toward the realiza- 
tion of his ideal of a college for the liberal 
education of girls. His financial losses at 
the time of the civil war obliged him to re- 
linquish his purpose, but his plans did not 
fail; for, meeting Mr. Vassar, he imbued him 
with enthusiasm for this work for women, 
and Vassar College, though built, equipped, 
and given by Matthew Vassar, was the out- 
come of the thought of Gorham D. Abbot. 
The sum required for the scholarship is 
$8000. At the last meeting of the alumnez 
the treasurer reported that $3409 had been 
raised. This is regarded as very encour- 
aging, for when the Abbot Memorial Com- 
mitiee was organized, in June, 1898, it had 
no knowledge of the addresses and present 
names of a large number of former students. 
Out of 1440 on the records 800 have been 
accounted for, and efforts are in progress to 
trace the others. The officers of the Memo- 
rial Committee are — chairman, Mrs. Moses 
Hopkins (Emily Benedict), 1 East Fifty-sixth 
Street, New York; treasurer, Mrs, George 
P. Rowell (Jeanette Rigney), the Bucking- 
ham Hotel, New York; secretary, Miss Ger- 
trude F. McNamee, 206 West Eighty-fifth 








Street, New York; and chairman of the | 


Committee of Arrangements, Mrs. Melville 
Emory Mead, ‘‘ Hillside,” Norwalk, Connect- 
icut. 





MIRACULOUS! 

For the ladies who wish to retain a youthful com- 
plexion, without wrinkles, for those who wish to re 
cover lost freshness, there is but one article really capa- 
ble of performing this miracle. For the past twenty 
rears, Dn. Dvs’ 7oi/et Sachets have shown what may 
xe expected of them in Paris. They are composed of 
seeds and flowers, the action of which is marvellous 
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upon the complexion. We would again state that these | 


products are sold only by their skilful preparer, 
V. Darsy, 129 East 26th Street, New York.—[Adv.] 





BAKING POWDER 
STANDARD 


The standard for baking powders 
the world over is the cream of tartar baking 

»wder, 

Cream of tartar is the crystallized acid of 
grapes refined to absolute purity and ground 
to a creamy flour. It is the most wholesome 
of all fruit acids, and has been proved b 
long and iiniversal experience the most eft. 
cient and satisfactory for baking purposes. 

This highly refined pure cream of tartar, 
the product of the grape, properly combined 
with bicarbonate of soda, corn starch, etc., 
— the ideal, the standard baking pow- 
der. 

Many acids have been tried during the 
last hundred years to find a substitute for 
cream of tartar which would cost less. In 
recent years alum has been largely used in 
baking powders because of its trifling cost. 
Alum, however, is a corrosive acid, and, to- 
gether with the other acid substitutes tried, 
has been disapproved by scientific chemists 
because of unwholesome qualities, and dis- 
carded by honest manufacturers. 

Cream of tartar powders being healthful 
pea add to the lealthfulness of the 

ood, 

The multitude of cheap or imitation bak- | 
ing powders found on grocers’ shelves are 
mostly made of alum, his corrosive acid 
is used in lieu of cream of tartar, because it | 
costs but two cents a pound, while cream of | 
tartar costs thirty.--Aitchen Weekly. 
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Fat People 


Your Corpulency may be Reduced 
Easily, Promptly (2 to 5 pounds week 
ly), and Safely. I have the correct, sci- 
entific treatment; no tight bandages to 
press your vital organs and cause serious 
complications, no purgatives that reduce 
strength with weight and cause stomach 
disorders also, no radical diet system to 
make you feel that life isn’t worth living, 
no sickening treatment that leaves your 
skin wrinkled and flabby. 


Corpulency 
Permanently 
Reduced 


Mine is a home treatment, no patent 
medicine (which generally helps one per 
son and kills another), but practical, sci- 
entific treatment, put up especially 
for your use and personally direct- 
ed by correspondence with you. Distance 
makes no difference, Write for full particu- 
lars, then judge of my methods for yourself. 
Mention HARPER'S BAZAR when writing. 


A. M. CROSS, M.D. 
? No. 3 W. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Apvice To MorHers.—Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING | 


Syxup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
par yg a colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a, 
—{Adv.) 





THE TEETHING PERIOD 
Is the trying time in baby’s life. Proper feed 
ing then is most essential. To secure uniform- 
ity pf diet use Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Book, “ Babies,” free. rden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y.—{Ad?.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


‘COCOA. 




















A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltda. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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Pears’ — 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it, 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 

"A 600k which should do much to increase 
the pleasure and interest of the summer 
months.—ADVERTISER, Boston. 


FLOWERS OF 
FIELD, HILL 





AND SWAMP 


By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 
Illustrated by BENJAMIN LANDER 


The book has many merits. In the 
first place,the popular descriptions are 
in many instances more than usually 
charming, and some of the expressions 


| which the author uses are very telling. 


Again, the drawings are above the 
average found in our popular books, 
both in spirit and in truthfulness,— 
Nation, N. Y. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Size, 5} x 84, 
Price, $2 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York and London 








HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


beginning with the issue of December 31, 1898, will be furnished at the uniform price of 


JACKET,- - - - - - 


NO SEPARATE SLEE 


Patterns for adults in one size only—bust, 36; 





30 Cents. BATH ROBE, - - - - - - - 


; 

: COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents. WAIST $3i".{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents, 
: 

: GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 Cents. WAIST <it.{, 25 Cents. SKIRT, 25 Cents. 3 
‘ 


ar ere*r? —— 


35 Cents. ¢ 


VE PATTERNS SOLD. 





waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ patterns made in 


standard 13-year-old size only. Money must accompany order. 
: Special Garments are furnished at special prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. ; 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. % 
” 
PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 
S Dear Slog OD OE 7 AEA eae sheen seecipiniptanisieiaatekies 1899 : 
* 
5 Please send me pattern, standard size as advertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 5 
J x 
§ Waist, No.... ... Skirt, No........ Costume, No Jacket, No... 
: 
i Bath Robe, No........ Girl's Costume, No........ 
*. 
: 
. for wihts 5 GReN NRG i honecs onnbnessees coigissbaease cents. ' 
: Name......++++« se eerecceveseseses Cererecoscce-cosssece 
é 
3 Address...... evecesces $000000secees seconcccccouegncsous 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 190, on page 542; Nos. 191 and rot, on page 543. { 
Address Hanrer & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. ‘ 
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F is not satisfactory it can 
be made so safely, quick- 
ly, lastingly, and at slight 
expense. Gray hair restored to origina! celor, € 
bleached hair to any shade by the 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Falling hair stopped; luxuriant hair prodwed. 
IMPERIAL CHEM. MFG. (O., Dept. 115, 292 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 548.) 
Moreover, what man of seuse would be out in the driving 
rain? And if a man were not 7 of serise, what 
interest could one feel in him? Obviously—most obvious- 
ly—none : 

Eight o'clock, and no sound but driving rain and wind, 
Nine, and no sound save these, and the captain climbing 
slowly to bed, conscious perhaps that there might be 
too much fresh air and pure water in the world on some 
occasions. Ten, and time for bed—and then a sound! 
No mistake, a sound of galloping. hoofs on the,wet road. 
If it had not been storming, the thing to be done, beyond 
all controversy, would be to pull the shades with dignified 
austerity. But would it not be ungrateful to let a man 
ride by unrewarded onsucha night? But then, of course, 
the rider might be another one, and bear no relation at 
all to the adventurer of the night before 

There are horses that go so fast that they arrive and 
are gone while one is merely thinking. Really she had 
no time to leave the window. The horse and man passed, 
repassed, then passed once more, and were on their way 
again, and by these tokens were the borse and the man of 
the night before 

Ali! those young Englishmen with whom one_ had 
played tennis, or gone riding, or chatted in the drawing- 
room of the Colonel's wife, of what interest were they, 
after all? Which one would ride a horse hard over storm- 
beaten roads for the sight of a face at a window? 

Taking it for all in all, the world was enchanting, to be 
& woman was to be the most fortunate of created things, 
and to be young was to have an attribute of divinity! 

The next day Maud urged her father to harness the 
horses to the depot wagon, which was one of the acces 
sories of the sanitarium, and drive to the Methodist church. 
It was a grim litule building, surrounded by aspiring sap 
lings, and the people in their Sunday best stood about 
the steps, talking. They looked at Captain Hornsby and 
his daughter with friendly curiosity as the two entered 
the vacant building and took their seats, but they did not 
join them till the bell began to toll, announcing that the 
hour for service had begun. Maud, in search for the pic 
turesque, was disappointed in the people, who seemed 
civilized and unattractive. They did not justify the in 
terest with which Dr. Crumb had surrounded them. 

But when the young preacher strode down the aisle and 
climbed the steps to his pulpit the atmosphere was 
changed. Ile was taller by half a head than any man in 
his congregation, and his straight black hair hung down 
upon his shoulders after the fashion of men much upon 
the sunbeaten plains. His eyes seemed to take in the 
whole congregation ata glance, and they appeared to be 
capable of piercing the distance like an Indian's, or of 
yenetrating the soul of a guilty man with awful scrutiny. 
Vhen he spoke, his voice was strong, deep, and melodious. 
He announced the hymn and led the singing, filling the 
building with his rich ond untrained barytone. 

‘How primitive!” whispered Maud. 

“Quite primeval,” the captain replied, adjusting his 
glasses. He had never been in ‘‘a dissenting meeting 
house” before, and was well entertained. 

The sermon was delivered extemporaneously, and the 
references to the Creator were familiar and direct. 

‘* As L came along the road I talked with God,” said 
the preacher, in closing. ‘It was night, and very still, 
so that I had no trouble in hearing, though the voice of 
God is low. ‘These are foolish prayers your people pray 
to me,’ said the Voice. * They are selfish prayers, full of 
the lust of worldly things. Tell your people they have 
the fertile soil, and it is theirs to till. They have the sun- 
shine and the wind, the dew and the rain. These are 
their servants to help them bring their grain and their 
fruits to the time of harvesting. Tell them to pray for 
patience and for courage, and | will see to the execution 
of my laws on all the worlds.’ And then I knew us for 
what we were, and I said,‘ I will go back to my people 
with a message, and I will tell them to study, that they 
may understand these laws of the Creator, and to toil that 
they may work His will, and to care for their bodies that 
they may have happiness, and to love their neighbors and 
honor their parents that their days may be long.’ Courage 
and patience. Pray for these—courage to find the truth, 
patience to apply it; courage to be proved wrong, patience 
to rise after a fail; courage to contemplate the unknown, 
patience to creep on toward the light. Do not put the 
blame of your faults on God. Faults are ignorances. 
Study and learn the better ways. That is what the voice 
of God said to me as I came through the pathways of the 
ylain. As I rode by night I heard the voice of the Most 
ligh saying these things.” 

* Quite a trick of eloquence,” said the captain, casually, 
as he drove his daughter home. ** And a gift of magnet- 
iam. too.” 

Maude made no answer. Her heart was beating very 
fast. Some of the words which the preacher had spoken 
had been significant for her. 


it 

M AUD was busy all that afternoon receiving those who 

drove out to look over the sanitarium. Mrs. Gunder- 
son, wife of the judge of the circuit court, drove out, 
bringing with her Miss Collins, who was the founder and 
president of the Chautauqua Circle at Higgins, as the pat- 
ent rocker and Rogers group in her front room, presented 
by the grateful Chautauquans, could abundantly testify. 
Dr. Crumb looked in, and Ned Winston drove down from 
his big ranch, which lay three miles to the north. 

This young landholder seemed a desirable person to the 
captain, who, it will be remembered, had dreams of mar- 
rying bis daughter to a rich American, He was received 
with marked cordiality, and an invitation extended by him 
to the captain and his daughter to dinner was accepted. 
All he said appeared to have an interest for Captain 
Hornsby. Muud devoted herself to the ladies, but once 
she caught something Mr. Winston was saying to ber fa- 
ther. The subject of his remarks was evidently the young 
preacher. 

“He ripped Higgins up the back last year,” he said. 
‘*T gave a house-warming when I first settled out here, 
and [asked Brooks. We had dancing out in the granary, 
and he went out to look on. No one would have minded 
that if Brooks had worn a hypocritical smile of disapprov- 
ing tolerance. But that sort of thing isn’t in Brooks's 
way. I've a Californian up on my range in Wyoming, 
and he was down at that time and had his dauchter with 
him. She's two-thirds Spanish, and she knows how to 
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dance in a way that makes ‘you understand how far the 
Anglo-Saxons are from understanding the spirit of the art. 
Well; by Jove! Brooks forgot all about the boy-mission- 
ary role and had her out for-a polka, and they tripped it 
as if it were the night before Herculaneum and the rum- 
blings of destruction were already audible. That gave us 
food for conversation for three months. His congregation 
split up over it. A committee visited him and asked him 
to apologize. ‘No,’ said Brooks, ‘ 1 really couldn't think 
of it. Her eyes were too black.’ By Jove! they had to 
take him or leave himonthat. ‘ Weren't you ever young 
poeasreet said he. ‘For God's sake don’t make a 
ypocrite of me.” ‘ 

** He seems to be a very eccentric young man,” said Miss 
Collins. ‘* Well meaning, but ill advised.” 

** Ill advised, Miss Collins!” cried Winston. ‘* Not a 
bit of it! He's a good square man with an honest tongue 
in his head, and he'd choke if he tried cant. Why, every 
night for the last three weeks he has ridden over to Fulton 
and-back. He's preaching over there. You know what 
Fulton is. Made up of toughs of every description—cat- 
tle-men, catahhena-cothagthion wide open, and whiskey a 
great sight more popular than water. At first they tried 
to drive Brooks out, and they hooted him whenever he got 
upto speak. But he bas a voice like a megaphone, and he 
beat them with their own weapons. ow he’s got a 
church started, and, bless my soul! if Blue Hank, the con- 
fidence-man, isn’t the prop and pillar of it!” 

** Blue Hank?” said Miss Hornsby, timidly. 

“Yes, Miss Harnsby, Blue Hank—on account of his 
nose, which is quite cerulean, owing to its having been 
frozen in a blizzard. He's been about as bad as they make 
them, but he’s praising the Lord now, and telling people 
about his soul, which is saved. Brooks did it. It almost 
comes under the head of humor. We all knew Blue Hank 
had a nose, but it never occurred to us that he might have 
a soul as well.” 

‘*A very entertaining young man,” said Captain Horns- 
by to his daughter after the ranchman had left. 

“Oh, very, sir. Which way does Fulton lie, Mrs. Gun- 
derson?” 

* Due east. It’s fifteen miles from Higgins to Fulton. 
I'd be glad to drive you over some time, if you'd like 
to go.” 

‘Thank you kindly,” said Miss Hornsby. ‘‘I'd be 
glad to drive out with you, but I’ve no particular in- 
terest in Fulton, any more than in any other place.” 

“It's certainly very wild there,” admitted Mrs. Gun- 
derson, ‘‘ though Mr. Gunderson says some of the largest 
depositors at the bank come from Fulton. It’s a kind of 
a gambling-place, and it’s really dangerous for Mr. Brooks 
to go over there. The saloon-men hate him worse than 
poison. He's a prohibitionist, and there has been talk of 
driving him out of the country more than once.” 

The Higgins ladies carried back enthusiastic reports of 
Maud. The Rev. Mr. Brooks, who did not go to Fulton 
on Sunday nights, but presided over his own congrega- 
tion, heard the women folk chattering near the doorway, 
as he came down after meeting to shake hands with the 
faithful. 

** She’s got a rose-jar,” said Miss Collins, temporarily for- 
getting that elegance of speech which, as president of the 
Chautauqua Circle, she always endeavored to maintain, 
‘“‘that beats anything I ever saw. It stands as high as 
little Gerald Newcomb there”—pointing to a shy child, 
which writhed behind its mother’s skirts at this mention 
of his name—‘‘ and it’s filled with rose leaves from balls 
and parties and weddings. Her grandmother's bridal 
roses are in there, and so are her own mother's; and she 
said there were roses in there that a princess had car- 
ried, and the roses from the first ball that she herself 
had ever been to. * You'll be having your own wedding 
roses in there, I expect,’ says 1. ‘ Who knows?’ says she. 
And I wondered if she knew where they was going to 
come from, or if she was just speaking at random, as it 
were. 

For some reason not known to the faithful, the Rev. 
Mr. Brooks neglected to shake hands with a number of 
persons most covetous of that houor, but absent-mindedly 
strode out of church and away to the odd little house at 
the end of the street where he kept bachelor hall. 

A little later, Miss Collins, leaning out of her bed-room 
window.to close the shutters before divesting herself of 
her chaste draperies, heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs, 
and looking out, recognized Sheridan, the minister’s chest- 
nut, making gladly toward the plain. 

“That young man ought to be in bed,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘and his horse ought to be resting in his stall.” 

If she could have seen the blackness of the road which 
stretched before him, she would indeed have thought the 
young man ill advised to venture; if she had known how 
he urged forward his eager horse she might have count- 
ed him cruel. But what would she have said if she had 
seen him rise in his saddle till he stood erect in it and 
hurl a bunch of roses through the opening of a lighted 
window? How would her pale propriety have taken 
fright at the audacity of the young girl who caught them 
up from the floor and held them smiling to her breast, 
while the horseman, turning, spurred back the way be 
had come! 

She was at the dinner which, two nights later, Mr. Win- 
ston gave !o Captain Hornsby and his daughter. Yes, she 
was there, in her checked silk, and went into the celebrated 
dining-room on the arm of Captain Hornsby himself. it 
was an interesting moment, and one she was not likely to 
forget. Miss Hornsby sat at Mr. Winston's right, and led 
the company out of its first moment of stiffness into good- 
fellowship. She wore a white gown, which revealed a 
dimpled neck, and an old-fashioned necklace of turquoises 
of the truest tint, and a wreath of pale roses around her 
head. 

“* How very odd,” said Mrs. Gunderson to Miss Collins 
in the dressing-room, after Miss Hornsby had gone down 
stairs. ‘‘I never saw any one wear a wreath, did you?” 

“Nowhere except on valentines,” said Miss Collins, 
rather smartly. But, however that may be, Miss Horns- 
by wore a wreath that night, and once, in the thick of 
conversation, Mr. Brooks, who sat next Miss Hornsby, 
whispered something which Miss Collins could not catch; 
but the reply of Miss Hornsby did reach her, for her voice 
was penetrating in its quality 

* Yes,” she said, ‘‘when the leaves have fallen they 
shall be placed in the jar.” 

He seemed to ask a question. 

“Those others? I gathered the leaves this morning 
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and put them in. Only joy roses go in there, you know 
—roses in of some happy time.” 

The eyes of the young preacher seemed to devour her 
with their hungry gaze. Miss Collins was edified, but 
amazed. What was the girl thinking of, to devote her- 
self to this eccentric young man, penniless as he was, 
when Ned Winston, handsome, accomplished, owner of 
many hundred acres and thousands of cattle, was wateh- 
ing for her chance smile? Miss Collins reflected that the 
poor girl had no mother, and resolved to give her some 
advice herself. But as the evening went on she almost 
came to doubt the evidence of her own senses. It hardly 
seemed possible that she had heard those confessing sen- 
tences from Miss Hornsby’s lips, for she spoke no more 
to the preacher, but devoted herself to Ned Winston, 
babbling impossible nonsense for his delectation, and en- 
chanting him with her gentle gayety. 

It was a historic occasion in Higgins, that dinner. 
Miss Hornsby sang ballads after dinner, and Captain 
Hornsby told stories of the jungles, and Ned Winston 
talked about the plains and the perils of them. Judge 
Gunderson had pioneer reminiscences; Miss Collins and 
Mrs, Gunderson kept up a chittering chorus of admiring 
exclamations. The new, raw drawing-room looked al- 
most elegant, with its grand-piano, its mahogany furni- 
ture, and its clublike appearance of orderliness. Maud 
seemed to feminize it, to make it sociable and inviting. 
At least it was apparent that her host thought as much. 
He hardly left her side. He stood by her when she sang; 
he addressed his remarks to her, or talked for her benefit, 
and when she left with ber father he helped her into the 
bright yellow depot-wagon, and saw that she was wrapped 
against the night breezes. 

Miss Collins was not slack in circulating the glories of 
that dinner and the refined pleasures of the evening. 

‘I do not say that I would like to be engulfed in the 
vortex of society,” she explained to a serious but ver 
young woman who belonged to the circle, *‘ but far be it 
from me to deprecate the pleasures of fashionable life.” 


IV. 
URING the next few wecks Higgins amused itself with 
aromance, The town had never been so diverting 
since its founder—he who now suffered the law's cruel re- 
straint—had enjoyed his liberty and kept curiosity flicked 
to a trot with his genial erratics. 

Higgins saw plainly that Captain Horusby lost no op 
weed of throwing his daughter in the company of 

ed Winston. It saw just as clearly that the young 
rancbman was pleased as Punch at this state of affairs. 
This, however, was not sufficient to hold the interest of 
the town. It was the uncertainty concerning the inclina- 
tions of the young lady that furnished food for talk— 
aye, and the subject for wagers. Miss Hornsby appeared 
to be demure and obedient. She took early morning 
rides with her father and young Winston, and made the 
prettiest possible figure in the saddle. Passers-by heard 
the ranchman’s voice on the veranda of the sanitarium 
night after night. They also heard Miss Hornsby singing 
softly to the accompaniment of a banjo; they heard her 
pleasant laugh. But then the lady had been seen walk- 
ing at twilight with Dr. Crumb. She had driven in to 
church with Crumb. She played tennis with Crumb on 
the unspeakable court at the rear of the sanitarium. 
Crumb, being established in the house as physician-in- 
waiting to the patients who never came, had the advan 
tage of Winston, who was six good miles distant. But 
still, Winston was a man of affairs. Poor Crumb ha: 
not a penny with which to bless himself. He had, how- 
ever, the much-admired quality of ‘* stick-to-it-iveness,” 
The bets, however, were on Winston. 

The captain continued to draw his income from England, 
and to watch for the invalids who were to crowd the 
breezy porches of his verandas. It is true that a man 
rode over from Fulton and begged to be cared for, as his 
annual attack of delirium tremens was due. The usual 
prescription of the captain seemed applicable in his case, 
but the sufferer, after a few hours of tpasmeeenntoes made 
his escape, and rode hard to the inviting saloons of Ful- 
ton, leaving the fresh air and pure water of the sanita- 
rium far behind. A quiet old lady in the last stages of 
asthma also presented herself for treatment, and died 
peacefully the second week, to the deep indignation of 
the proprietor. A young man who had been in bed fif- 
teen weeks with typhoid came out to recuperate, and Icft 
without paying his bill. 

At this point the patience of Captain Hornsby came to 
an end. e became irritable. The copper-colored ser- 
vant fled at his approach, and even his daughter wearied 
of his tyrannies. His desire to see her wedded with Ned 
Winston became a mania, and one which the young phy- 
sician would fain have cured, only he was not skilled in 
brain diseases. 

“Don't be a fool, Maud,” the captain said one night 
when the two sat together on the porch, Dr. Crumb hav- 
ing driven to the village; ‘it’s no reason why you should 
throw a man over merely because you are not madly sen- 
timental over him. If I had had ason I should have wanted 
to see him succeed in the army or the navy, or as an ex- 
plorer, or something of that kind. I have a daugbter, and 
she has beauty and wit for her capital—yes, by Jove! she 
has, if I do say it! Why doesn’t she realize on this capi- 
tal, which is the best a woman can have?” 

**Don’t you think that is rather an obsolete view to 
take of it, sir?) A woman surely has better capital than 
that.” 

* Don't zen believe it, my girl! The colleges for wo- 
men are all very well. I know that tomfoolery of all 
sorts about women is the fashion nowadays, but don’t you 
dream for a moment that anything counts against beauty 
and wit. Sell in the best market, Maud. Come, be sen- 
sible.” 

** You'll excuse me, sir, but the conversation is ve 
disagreeable to me.” She spoke angrily, and at this the 
captain’s wrath broke into black storm. As his profane 
indignation waxed violent, his daughter withdrew and 
left him railing. Such scenes became frequent. The 
pleasure both had felt in the first days of their dwelling 
on the plains had gone. The captain talked about the 
fortune he had sunk, and it grew in size each day, as his 
vexation against his daughter increased. He pointed out 
the fact that she had it in her power to retrieve their 
fallen fortunes. Maud grew paler as the days went by. 
She kept much to her room, refused to ride with the be- 
wildered young ranchman, and was curt with Dr. Crumb. 
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The captain took his gin stronger, spent 
much of his time in town, making the ac- 
quaintance of his fellow-countrymen — he 
had taken out his first ——— talking 
with the members of the Higgins Board of 
Trade about methods for the promotion of 
the town, Miss Collins came out and gave 
Maud the intended advice. A number of 
women took the opportunity to call and des- 
cant on the attractions of Ned Winston. 
They were avid for a fortunate conclusion 
to the town romance. They wanted a drama, 
and since Higgins did not boast of a stage on 
which the mimic romance could be enacted, 
they endeavored to create themselves stage- 
managers for an emotional three-act comedy 
in real life. 

When the curtain rolled up for the third 
act, every one had become confident of the 
dénouement. The play almost lost interest, 
the end was so obvious. Captain any 
had become unruly; Maud was white-faced, 
the ranchman importunate, the physician 
green with jealousy. 

“She'll be at the Winston ranch in a 

month,” hazarded Miss Collins. ‘‘ You mark 
my words, the bride roses are going in that 
ar.” 
; Miss Vicory, the dressmaker, made up her 
mind that the trousseau should never be the 
work of that detestable Mathilda Carter down 
the street. If Miss Hornsby knew anything 
at all about the fashions, she must know 
that Mathilda Carter never could cut a sleeve 
that had any style to it. 

So the days came and went, and one night 
fell dark, with wild wind. It fell dark, and 
the captain had raged all day long, now at 
this and now at that, and at last fallen asleep 
in his own lonely room, where he dreamed 
of the company mess, and longed for days 
that were dead. The night fell dark, and a 
girl crept down the stairs and out into the 
rond and waited 

Galloping hoofs in rhythm down the road! 
Louder, and louder — louder, louder still! 
And now in the darkness the swift approach- 
ing forms, darker than darkness! 

A cry from the girl; a cry from the horse- 
man 

He is off his horse 
Their lips meet. 

‘I should have died—” 

‘No, no! I must not go 
to tell you—” 

‘I should have died if you had not come.” 

‘It was your place to—” 

‘I know; but they always told me of your 
lover. They said your father—" 

‘Never mind what they said. I have 
been so lonely. You seem like home.” 

Their lips meet again 

‘Isn't this wonderful?” 

“Yes. Only you must not blame me for 
coming out to you. I waited so long.” 

‘You gave me no sign. How did I dare 
do more than I did? I am afraid of you. 
You always seemed like an angel in heaven. 
Such a sinner as | might not come near.” 

‘It is not fitting for a clergyman to say 
that.” 

“It is always fitting for a man to say that 
to the woman he loves 

‘* You must not kiss me like that!” 

‘*IT must do as I am destined to do. Put 
your foot in my hand. So! Are you se- 
cure?” 

‘How impossible! You're not going to 
bear me away like this?” 

‘**Like this and no other way. Heigh, 
Sheridan!” to the horse ‘Do you feel the 
wind? Do you feel the moving darkness? 
This is the way to carry off a bride.” 

‘What will my father say?” 

‘Do you feel the darkness? 
brave horse? 
dan, my lad 


Their eyes gleam. 


I only meant 


Isn't this a 
I like a brave horse. Sheri- 
, this is my bride you carry!” 
Your congregation will be outraged!” 

“My congregation? What God hath join- 
ed together let no man put asunder.” 

so Higgins was surprised at the dénoue 
ment of the romance. 

As for the sanitarium, it was a failure— 
but every one had said from the first that it 
would be. 


MOTHER’S REWARD. 


A YOUNG student at one of the large 
art institutions decided this winter 
to try for a prize. He was under 

twenty, and his competitors were all older 
than he. He wrote his mother about it, beg- 
ging her to come and pose for him, saying 
that he knew he could win if only she were 
his subject. She had a large family at home 
to look after, and a small baby hardly two 
months old. Moreover, the spring had come, 
never an easy time for a mother to break 
away, pick up a small baby, and establish 
herself alone in a distant town, merely to sit 
as a model fora son. Most women would 
have hesitated, as hoped-for prizes being un- 
certain quantities, particularly for boys still 
in their teens, and present home duties being, 
according to all rules of logic, paramount. 
But this mother did not hesitate. Her son 
had asked her to come, and so proved a rare 
loyalty. That was enough for her. At great 
inconvenience to herself she went, though 
cheerfully, and the picture was painted. 
Now the papers announce that the young 
boy-painter has won the prize! This will 
send him for a two-years’ course of study in 
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It is like some old story of the masters, 
and certainly few sweeter stories of painters 
and their mothers have ever been told. 




















Vernita McCollough, Los Angeles, California, 11 Months 
Old. Mellin’s Food babies are always sweet, happy, 
healthy babies, full of fun and frolic. We will send you 
free, upon request, a sample of Mellin’s Food. Mellin’s 
Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 





Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


H.—I should certainly use the matting and the rag 
bat if the floors are as bad as you say, you ought to 
use an interlining, so that the matting will not crack 
Carpet-dealers have this lining made of thick paper, 
with a cotton padding in between. It pays in the end 
to bay it. 


Pen«iore,—Dear Penelope! Sach a bounding throb 
of response as your letter aroused in my own heart. 
I too have revolted against Turkey reds and make- 
shifts, though I know very well that in their time they 
served many a sufferer well. We have grown and 
progressed since they meant all in all to impecunious 
housekeepers, and our manufactures have been edu- 
cated, haltingly, to be sure, and with many a back- 
sliding, but steadily enough after all, so that for even 
less than the price of Turkey red or the cost of barre! 
chairs pretty things are now within our reach. 

With fifty, or at best sixty, dollars at your command, 
the furnishing of a room fourteen feet square with al- 
cove a certain reserve must be maintained. But you 
would have helped me had you hinted at your occupa- 
tion, or told me whether this was your only room or 
simply an old one to be done over in a new house. 
However, I have made up my mind to your being a 
worker, making your first beginning in a domestic es- 
tablishment of your own, with a few personal belong- 
ings, and a determination to make your little room the 
best thing possible. 

Do not have the bluish gray in cartridge-paper and 
the deeper bine hangings. You would have the bives 
yourself before the week was over. Put biue about 
the room, if you wish, in hangings and covers, bat not 
on the walls. If you only knew, Penelope, how I 
wanted to know what you wanted to do with that al- 
cove. Must your wash-stand and bed go in there, or 
can you use it for bookcase and writing-table, and a 
conch for quiet reading? All I can do now is to ig- 
nore the alcove—draw its cartain, as it were—and only 
look after the rest of yoar room 

Have white paint, if the lines of your wood-work are 
good and not broken up inte too many and too de- 
tached bits) Otherwise, paint the wood-work a darker 
tone than the walls, so that the lines can be forgotten. 
Green walls with old-rose hangings and cushions, or 
with yellow instead of pink, produce an effect good in 
winter or in summer. I should put a Japanese mat- 
ting on the flour. You can get a roll for a few dollars. 
With a wall of dark green your pictures would come 
out well, and your desk and bookcase not be too close- 
ly outlined. For curtains some yellowish tone in fieh- 
net, Madras, or grenadine. Ruffle these, hanging them 
from emall brass rods. Over these green denim or 
jean, hanging plain. They cost only sixteen cents a 
yard. I use them in summer when I take down my 
corduroy, and the difference never strikes any one 
who comes in. Willow chairs painted green; they 
are cheap, and so pretty cushioned with green denim 
like your curtains. Cover your couch in the same 
way. Conches come in willow like the chairs. Buy 
a kitchen table for $1 75 or less, have the legs painted 
dark green and green denim cover, and use it for the 
lamp. All this dark green gives you a good founda- 
tion. You can introduce cushions, flowers, pictures 
of various hues, and never spoil the effect. You must 
never, however, mix a greenish yellow or a pinkish 
yellow in cushions or hangings. Please next time, 
dear Penelope, explain the purpose of a room. 


Vv. S. F.—The two halls thrown into one will vastly 
improve your honge. Of course you must consult an 
architect or some skilled builder when anything so 
important is to be done. Get him to show his de- 
signe, his plans for Colonial honses and porches, 
columns, windows, and other details. Co-operate 
with him in his work. A made-over house mast be 
done with discretion, so much depends on the placing 
of windows or the introduction of new doors 

The hall when finished must be simple in lines and 
color. You onght to have in it a carved mahogany 
sofa, a high clock, a mahogany table with drawers, a 
mirror framed in gilt or in mahogany trimmed with 
gilt. Hard wood and rugs for the floor, Always keep 
flowers there. Have a brass newel-post. 

For colors, since you want warm effects, use reds 
Of course have your wood-work white, and every- 
where else all over the house, certainly on your 
mantel-piece. Do not keep the mahogany over- 
mantel; it will spoil your room. If the glass is fine 
use that, but in a gilt frame. I prefer the plain brick- 
work inside the white mantel. The tiles which you 
wish to place there ought to be beautiful in them- 
selves, not merely interesting because of their associa- 
tion with your paint-brnushes! In the Bazar of De- 
cember 17, 1898, you will find some suggestions about 
mantels. Use your old-fashioned brass andirons ; they 
are invaluable. Your own suggestions about the old- 
rose in the parlor are good 
fireplace. 

Cat the Eastern window in your back parlor and 
dining-reom and put in diamond panes, The green 
library with the white wood-work and oak shelves 
will be good. Some authorities say there is nothing 
else suitable for bookshelves. The furniture you 
mention will go well in the room and with the dark 
green walls; a red dining-room with the white wood 
work. Your silver with your blue will come ont with 
sinnning effect against the red. 

You can hardly mean that the stones of your outside 
walls are painted. A stucco house can be painted, 
but not one of stone. I like the yellowish tone in- 
stead of pure white for the outside, though white 
is good of course. I like the gray wood too. Con- 
sider your surroundings before you decide. Rugs 
for the floors —their prices vary. Put yourself in 
communication with some large dealer and get his 
estimates. 


Do not close a single 


A Sunsoniner.—Eliha Vedder was born in New 
York, Febrnary 26, 1836. He stndied in Paris and 
then in Italy, where he has lived for many years, com- 
ing at intervals to this conntry for important pieces 
of work, like that in the Library at Washington. He 
has no cuit, and has established no school. He is 
what artists call a symboliet ; he cannot be considered 
a colorist, but he is a draughtsman of the best, and a 
man of fine and distinguished imagination. His most 
popular work is seen in the illustrations of the Rubal- 
yat of Omar Khayyam. 











THE EXILES 


BY EDITH ELMER WOOD 





HERE had been a heavy fall of snow during the 
night, and the village was sleeping cozily under 
its warm white blanket. The sun was not up yet, 
but there was light enough to show dim outlines 
of trees and houses. Daniel Holden and his wife 

came out on the veranda of their house, laden with carpet 
bags and hat-boxes. The bird-cage was wrapped round 
with a small plaid shawl to shut out the cold. Mrs. 
Holden's head and throat were thoroughly muffled against 
her life-long enemy the ‘‘ neuralgy.” Her husband piled 
his armful of bundles on the porch and carefully fastened 
the front door, rattling the knob several times to be cer 
tain the lock had caught. 

‘“* Dan’l, are you sure you fastened them there window 
catches in the dinin’-room?” 

* Rale sure, Amandy,” he replied, cheerfully. 

** And the blinds in the spare room? I declare, I meant 
to ‘a’ seen to ‘em meself, but they clean escaped me.” 

‘** Don’t you fret, Amandy. I tried ‘em all afore I come 
down stairs.” 

“ If any of the neighbors should be called on to go into 
that there house, they can’t say I didn’t leave it in nice 
order,” sighed the frail little woman. 

“They can't that!” came the hearty response. ‘* You 
haven't your beat for bousekeepin’ in the whole county.” 

She smiled sadly. 

**T dun'no’ but we might ‘a’ staid inside till the hack 
come,” she faltered presently, with chattering teeth. 

‘* Air ye cold, "Mandy? Nothin’ to hender us goin’ in- 
side now.” 

**Oh no, not now the door’s locked and all. 
along direckly.” 

Some minutes passed. Mr. Holden stood looking re 
gretfully over the snow-buried house-yard. 

“They'll miss your flower-beds in the spring, Mandy. 
It ll be a big loss to the looks o’ the street.” 

Amanda gave a little choking sob. 

**’Pears to me I hate to leave them flower-beds worse 'n 
ary other thing, Dan'l. Them flowers was allus kind o’ 
in the place o’ children to me, you know.” 

“I know, I know,” sighed the man. 

At last the “hack” stopped at the gate. It was the 
village coaveyance—a sort of "bus that went from house 
to house collecting passengers for the train. 

** Mornin’, Hiram,” said Holden, as the two bundle- 
laden travellers reached the street. The driver nodded 
Mrs. Holden said nothing, either to him or to the solitary 
passenger inside, who exchanged stiff greetings with her 
husband. 

The hack rattled off to the station in gloomy silence. 
Mrs. Holden put her handkerchief up under her veil and 
wiped her eyes 

In the overheated waiting-room she sat by herself in 
the remotest corner, while her husband attended to the 
tickets and checks 

“ Well, we're all ready to start now, little woman,” he 
said, with well-affected cheerfulness, coming back to her 
side. His quick eyes detected that she was sobbing be- 
hind her veil. ‘Come, come; this won't do, Mandy.” 

*‘Oh, Dan'!, I've not got a friend in the world,” she 
moaned 

** Hoity-toity! You've got me, haven't you?” 

“Yes, Dan'l, yes. And I'm not ungrateful. 
the Lord,” she added, as an after-thought. 

Her husband's eyes twinkled. 

‘*Put Him first, "Mandy. I'll not mind. The Lord 
and me. Come; you ain't so bad off There’s many ‘ud 
give a sight for two such friends as that.” 

“ That's so,” said the little woman. “I'd ought to be 
more resigned. It’s the Lord’s doin’—” 

** No, no!” exclaimed the old man, with a sudden flash 
of anger in hiseyes. “It’s none o' His'n, It’s the dev- 
il’s doin’. But the Lord Il make it for your good in the 
end, I guess... . Mornin’, Mis’ Robinson,” he said, rising 
and taking off his hat to the Juige’s wife, who had just 
entered the waiting-room, bringing with her a welcome 
breath of fresh air. She was going to the city for a day’s 
shopping. 

‘** Good-morning!” she said, briskly, shaking hands with 
both husband and wife, grasping Mrs. Holden's limp fin- 
gers in a way that brought the color to her cheeks. ‘‘I've 
brought you a few flowers, Mrs. Holden. I hope they won’t 
be in your way, with all the things you have to carry. 
But I knew how fond you were of them.” 

She laid a goodly bunch of hot-house carnations in the 
other's lap. 

Mrs. Holden expressed her thanks a trifle stiffly; but 
her husband cried, in his heartiest tone: 

** Now that's what [ call kind! But Mis’ Robinson al- 
lus was a great hand to think of her neighbors.” 

* One can’t help thinking of such good neighbors as 
you and your wife—above all, when one is going to lose 
them. I simply sha’n’t dare get sick now, for there'll be 
no one to make me calf’s-foot jelly. And what in the 
world will the Sunday-school children do for their Wash- 
ington’s Lopes party? And whom shall we go to for 
rose cuttings and geranium slips? Oh, we shall miss you 
both very, very much!” 

Mrs. Holden smiled perfunctorily. 

** But I hope you'll change your mind before long and 
come back.” 

**Oh no, no!” cried the little woman, with a perceptible 
shudder; “we sha'n't never come back, Dan'l and me— 
leastwise without we should decide to come back to be 
buried.” 

**Oh, I can't have you talk that way, you know,” cried 
the persistently cheerful Mrs. Robinson. ‘* Of course you 
feel blue this morning. It’s only natural. But you're 
going toa charming part of the country—so I've always 
heard—and the change will do your neuralgia good; and 
some fine day, when you are strong and well again, you'll 
get to thinking about the old place, and you'll come back 
wed turn the key in the front door and find everythin 
spick and span and ready to receive you, and all your ol 
friends will be so glad to see you. Oh, here's the train! 


It "ll be 


You and 


You must let us bear from you, you know. Good-by! 
Good luck to you both!” And Mrs. Robinson was off. 

There was really no great haste. Possibly she felt her- 
self unequal to the situation—a very unusual feeling for 
Mrs. Robinson, who was distinctly a capable person, 
whether acting for herself or others. She joined a young 
girl, whom she had left in order to speak with the Holdens; 
and the two, ina leisurely fashion, got aboard the solitary 
parlor-car. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Robinson, reflectively, as she set- 
tled herself in her chair, “ that is a rural t = 

* What is, Aunt Beth? The old people with all those 
bundles? Who are they, and where are they going? And 
why should William's entire crop of carnations have 
been sacrificed? One would think they had enough to 
carry already.” 

* Elsie, it is a tragedy, I tell you. You can't under- 
stand. What do you know of attachment for home? I 
mean, one particular house on one particular plot of 
ground? Your whole life has been spent on the wing. 
You are at home everywhere. Besides,you are too young. 
That old couple have lived here forty years. They came 
here as bride and groom. I can barely remember. And 
now they are driven away! Yes, driven away by their 
neighbors—forced to leave all that is dear to them, to go 
make a new home for themselves, hundreds of miles away, 
in a strange land.” 

** What do you mean, Aunt Beth?” 


**I mean what I say. I did all I could. I talked and 
talked, but no one would listen to me. You have seen 
enough of the village folk to believe that. Independent, 


hard-headed, suspicious of those who have a little more 
education or a little more of the world’s goods than them 
selves, it is impossible to influence them. Sometimes I 
have thought them kind-hearted, but now I know them 
for what they are—cruel, callous, and pig-headed.” 

, wr. are eloquent, Aunt Beth, but I am still in the 
dark.” 

** Well, listen. These people, the Holdens, have always 
been jos | zealous church members. They have no chil- 
dren, and their whole life bas seemed to centre in their 
religion. Mr. Holden was an elder, and passed the plate 
on Sunday. Mrs. Holden always kept flowers on the 
pulpit from her yard in summer and from her dining- 
room bay-window in winter. She has the most beautiful 
romantic attachment to flowers I ever saw. It is a pas- 
sion with ber. And her touch is magic. A bare stick 
bursts into bloom under her care.” 

** Hence the carnations.” 

**To be sure. Well, of course the Holdens looked up 
to the minister and the minister’s wife as the chief people 
in God’s world. Every new minister and his family went 
to their house and staid till the parsonage could be got in 
order. And every Saturday evening thereafter the min- 
ister and his family took tea with them. 

“Now Mrs. Holden was never a general favorite. Her 
neighbors didn’t understand ber. She was shy and re- 
served, and they knew no better than to think her cold 
and exclusive. Then, too, she was a frail, sickly little 
body, and they couldn’t help despising ber for 4 All 
the other women of her age are as tough as pine knots. 
Public opinion permits such luxuries as neuralgia and 
sick-headaches only to the rising generation. It was re- 
garded as an affectation on her part to put out her wash- 
ing and have “‘ help” for house-cleaning week. So, you 
see, she was rather isolated in spite of her forty years resi- 
dence. Her life was absorbed in the church and her 
flowers and her birds, and queer pathetic little outreach- 
ings after the beautiful. She used to toil over wax flow- 
ers and skeleton leaves and pine-cone picture-frames. 

** Forty years, in our village, are as a day, you know, 
and the people have never forgotten that the Holdens 
were not born and bred in their midst. They are still 
regarded as new-comers.” 

here was a pause. Mrs. Robinson was looking out of 
the window, wrapped in thought. 

‘** But what did their neighbors do to them, Aunt Beth?” 

“What did they not do, child? You have heard a bit 
about our last yeaz’s minister, | expect? He was an ex- 
periment, and a strikingly unsuccessful one. The younger 
members of the congregation insisted on having some one 
oa ressive and up to date. They mistook Mr. Siddon’s 
oud dress, loud manners, and louder sermons for the 
thing they were in search of. They found out their error, 
I am happy to say, and the Siddon tribe have sought more 
congenial hunting- grounds. The dear old gentleman 
we've got now is not an intellectual giant, but he’s deli- 
ciously restful and soothing. But I started to tell you 
about Mrs. Siddon. She was just what might have been 
expected, if you knew her husoand. I dare say she was 
a good woman according to her lights, but she had a 
coarse vulgar mind, and an appetite for scandal that was 
simply ghoulish. 

* When the Siddons first came they were received by 
Elder Holden, and the six little Siddons overran his neat 
establishment and trampled down the flower-beds unre- 
buked for a matter of three or four weeks. When they 
were settled at last in the parsonage, daily intercourse 
was still kept up. Mrs. Siddon was disposed to be very 
friendly towards Mrs. Holden, who could hardly be ex- 
pected to make fine distinctions. A minister's wife was a 
minister’s wife to her, to be reverenced as such. The poor 
soul was obviously flattered by the notice taken of her. 

** Before long the good people began to observe that 
Mrs. Siddon was strangely, pnw i familiar with the 
skeletons in their several closets—old, old skeletons that 
had been buried twenty. thirty, forty years. She knew 
all about the poor girl who went wrong and broke her 
father’s and mother’s hearts thirty-five years ago, and 
the marital unfaithfulness that was hushed up and for- 
given a quarter of a century back, and the dishonesty 
of a trusted public servant, who was ‘let off easy,’ and 
has sat for ten years by his grandson’s hearth, a help- 
less paralytic. How did she learn these things? There 
must be a traitor in the camp, a scandal-monger in the 


congregation. People were very indignant, and asked 
themselves who it could be. Suspicion fell on poor Mrs. 
Holden. There was no real evidence against her. It 
was merely their firm opinion that it must be she. No 
one else was so intimate with the minister’s wife, and no 
one else had so few friends to take her part when ac- 


sed. 

** They called her up before the elders—that sensitive, 
shrinking littke woman! She felt the d of it as you 
or I would feel the sting of the lash. er voice was so 
choked with tears that they could hardly understand 
what she said. At first she absolutely denied the accu- 
sation. Then she conscientiously went back and ad- 
mitted that on two occasions Mrs. Siddon had asked her 
about certain details of cases with which she was evi- 
dently already familiar. And Mrs. Holden thought a 
roinister’s wife was the best judge as to what she ought 
to know, so she answered as fully as she was able. She 
could mot remember any other instances, She was sure 
she had never volunteered any information. Her uncer- 
tain, nervous mauner was her undoing. They thought 
she was shilly-shallying. Ny | believed her guilty. They 
had no other scapegoat. So they passed a vote of censure 
on their erring sister. 

‘* The poor little soul was utterly crushed. She drooped 
aud grew pale, and shut herself up, and avoided people’s 
eyes. Her husband resigned his eldership and hovered 
helplessly over her. Nobody went near them or had any- 
thing todo with them. People thought the way tau 
7 - was acling was a mean-spirited acknowledgment 
of guilt. . 

**Time seemed to bring no relief. Mrs. Holden felt 
that she had been publicly disgraced. Her world had 
judged her. She was branded among women. She shrank 
more and more from qaing people. She stopped going 
to church. The attacks of neuralgia and sick-headache 
became more frequent and more acute. And still no one 
put out a friendly hand. They all held aloof. They 
barely spoke to her. 

** At last ber husband saw it was breaking her heart, 
and decided to take her away. They are going out West. 
Imagine those two doves out West!....Am I wrong to 
call it a tragedy?” 

“I am glad you brought her those carnations,” said 
Elsie, gently. 


In the coach behind them sat the two old people, gaz- 
ing with wistful eyes at the flying trees and fences that 
every moment grew less familiar, as the relentless train 
carried them, mile after mile, away from their old home. 


IRE-FLIES. 


WueEwn the clover folds its leaves, 
Shows its silver lining; 
When the night-wind softly gricves, 
And the stars are shining; 
When the clouds still faintly hold 
Hints of sunset ended, 
And within my garden old 
Day and dusk are blended; 
Then the fire-flies glimmer, 
Then the fire-flies shimmer, 
Quiver through the misty veil that night has wrought 
with care, 
Tremble through the shadows 
In the drowsy air. 


When the primose is alight, 
Like the stars above it, 

And on heavy wings of white 
Flit the moths that love it; 
When, without a moment's rest, 

Sounds the crickets’ whirring, 
And within the robin’s nest 
Not a bird is stirring; 
While the winds are blowing, 
Swift the fire-flies, glowing, 
Flash across the silence where the red rose droops in 


sleep, 
Brighten, fade, and vanish 
In the darkness deep. 


Where the spider's thread is spun 
Down among the grasses; 

Where the dewdrops sparkling run 
As the light breeze passes; 

Where the branches, moving slow, 
Set their leaves a-chiming, 

Till the music — low, 
Like a poet’s rhyming; 

There the fire-flies glitier, 

High and low they flicker, 
Flutter like the thoughts of youth ere youth has 

flown away, 

Like the hopes elusive 

That we fain would stay. 


When the red rose opens wide 
In the sunny morning, 

And the bobolink with pride 
Sleep, and night is scorning; 
We may search with eager care 

For the fairy glimmer, 
Vainly seeking here and there, 
Not a light will shimmer. 
Transient as our dreaming 
Is the fire-flics’ gleaming; 
Transient as remembered smiles on faces seen no 


more; 
Eerie lights that waver 
When the day is o'er. 
Aneoenina W. Wray. 

















MUSIC 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE PROFESSION, 








ULES CLARETIE, the distinguished | 


director of the Thé@tre Frangais in 

Paris, and one of the most sane and 

observing men connected with the 

stage anywhere, awhile ago published 
a valuable observation of the practical re- 
sults of the great Paris Conservatory in put- 
ting young men and young women—espe- 
cially young womeu—into dramatic and mu- 
sical life. M. Claretie finds a kind of crisis 
just now in the whole stage-world, owing to 
the superabundance of good, if not great, 
artists, He states that in Europe the diffi- 
culty is extreme of getting competent and 
even brilliant young women—please observe 
my specializing the sex—into the sort of 
theatrical and musical positions that will 
fairly go to insure them right development 
of talent and livelihood. The well-adver- 
tised artist that really is extraordinary, or 
the type whose fame is mostly successful 
advertising, has invaded the stage profession 
oppressively. Middle-grade talent, not talent 
of distinction, fails to discover ports where 
permanent usefulness can be met. Young 
aspirants, full of capability and courage, run 
greater risks than ever of struggle, obscurity, 
poverty, and disappointment. The breaking 
down of prejudices in social life, which 
twenty-five years ago militated against the 
most intelligent recruiting for the stage, has 
enlarged the unusual army of workers and 
débutantes. From where the opera-house or 
theatre of spoken drama drew one such new- 
comer, now a dozen are allured. The stage 
as a road to wealth, too, is regarded with dis- 
tinct respect, and its episodes beget dreams 
more suitable to the stock exchanges. 

**It is with melancholy,” writes M. Clare- 
tie, ** that I see arrive the time for our own 
annual Conservatory examinations: all these 
young people—these young girls, especially 
—so triumphant, so full of hope, seeing a 
future before them—the most treacherous of 
existences.” 

Now this state of affairs exists in France, 
where in the large cities there are found 
many subsidized musical stages to employ 
first-grade singers and actresses, and where 
the operatic and theatrical enterprises that 
are not subsidized furnish work to a large 
proportion of new-comers soon after their 
essential studies are ended. In Germany 
and Austria there is an even larger utilizing 
of new musical talent. But much the same 
warning complaint was made in a German 

aper last year. In Italy it is a chronic cry. 
Treo many singers, too many comedians, too 
many tragedians. 

It is not surprising, then, that from time to 
time a manager in the United States expresses 
freely his sense of the same predicament 
here; feels (for many mavagers really have 
hearts) like hanging out a danger signal to 
American girls studying for the theatrical 
stage; and more decidedly like warning away 
those clever and talented young women bent 
on operatic careers. We have no national 
or municipai conservatories as yet, but we 
have excellent collegiate music-schools of the 
kind. They are turning out—East and West 
—unusually capital voices. Ina large num 
ber of instances the possessors distinctively 
intend ‘*‘ going in” for opera in English, for 
light opera. 


This is deemed relatively easy | 





work, a secure bread-winner, and a fair | 


stepping-stone to a career in the Metropolitan 
or Covent Garden. The quality of music, 
of leading singers, and generally of musical 
organization nowadays enlisted in light-opera 
companies, is vastly improved on the state of 
affairs fifteen years ago. It is socially in 
better grace. We will suppose our ambi- 
tious novice eyuipped with a fine voice, with 
beauty, intelligence, trustworthy health,self- 
respect, und the real womanliness that is not 
nervous prudery, and ready to stand in a 
good company with either a small repertory 
for light opera in English, or as a member 
of a company to undertake a single *‘ star” 
piece, for a season. Sooner or later the 
girl so gifted will find out at least these draw- 
backs to realizing her enthusiastic illusions. 

To begin with, good health should mean, 
in the case of the young woman really to 
succeed in the profession, a constitution like 
steel. The headaches, the nervousness and 
so on, for which there is time in domestic 
life, cannot be allowed. Late hours, a routine 
of excitement that American girls are not 
apt soon to take as a commonplace, the 
fatigues and hasty meals, draughts and hotel 
life—all are part of the business. The singer 
will * travel ” many months of the year, and 
will have small chances for bodily recupera- 
tion. Sunday ‘‘dawns no Sabbath day ” for 
her, and church-going is a scarce religious 
luxury for her if she keeps her taste for it. 
She is lucky if she can keep moderately in 
touch with domestic influences and home 
life, early or late in her work. A certain 
great prima donna lately remarked that the 
only time she ever had to write letters was 
‘between acts!” If the troupe is singing 
several works, or has frequent new recruits, 
there often will be rehearsals in daylight 
hours (Sundays not excluded), and not seldom 
after the curtain is down there must be some 
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THE YOUTH'S 
COMPANION. 


will publish in its issue of | 
July 6th an excellent ar- | 
| 


ticle on 
The 


Fall | 


of | 


Manila 


Describing the plan and 
conduct of the military 
operations following the 
Battle of Manila Bay, by 

















Mas.-Gen. Westey Merxirrt, U.S.A. 


Maj.-Gen. Wesley Merritt, U.S.A. | 


This is the only contribution made by General Merritt to the 
literature of the Spanish-American War, and is a simple, 
straightforward account of the brave deeds of brave men. 


THE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE COMPANION IS $1.75. 
SAMPLE COPIES SENT ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL-CARD REQUEST. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. | 



















: A NEW DEPARTURE : 


An original plan under which you can obtain 
easier terms an value in the purchase of 
the wor ous ** ite wing Machine than 


ever before offered. 
Write for our elegant H-T catalogue and detailed particulars. How 


we can save you money in the purchase of a high-grade sewing machine 
and ae a ment we can offer, either direct from 
factory or oat our regular authorized agents. ‘This is an oppor- 
tunity you cannot afford to pass. You know the ‘+ White,’’ you know 
its manufacturers. ‘Therefore, » dctalled description of tee mechinc sat 
its construction 18 unnecessary. If you have an old machine to exchange 
we can offer most liberal terms. Write today. Address in full. 


>» WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, (Dep't a.) Cleveland, Ohio. 
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CROMWELL 


1599 TRICENTENNIAL 1899 





N-the 25th of April, three hundred years ago, Oliver Cromwell was born, Until 
O 1640 he was a farmer in Ely, and unknown to any one except his personal friends. 
Then, as the Puritans and Cavaliers began to separate into two camps, he organ- 
ized a troop of horse called ‘‘ Cromwell's Own,” which in a short time grew into a regi- 
ment later known as ‘* The Ironsides.” All this and much more is in the histories; but 
the life of that day, the story of Cromwell's success, the reality of the situation at the 
time, is best told in the historical novel. Cromwell’s Own is such a book. Mr. 
Arthur Paterson, the author, has spent much time in studying the records of Cromwell's 
day, and in going over all the battle-fields and through that part of England which saw 
the Great Protector. While you read a strongjlove story—clean, staightforward, full of 
action on battle-fields and in the home—you are also learning much of England, its 
people and its politics, between 1640 and 1644, and still more of Cromwell himself, 


The book is of a convenient stze, 544 x 744 inches, and 
contains 407 pages of capital reading. Price, $1 50. 
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such extra labors. It is hard to get a chance 
to hear great artists, higher in the field of 
music. In the summer, if she be not busy, 
then the oy probably is wholly idle, week 
by week. If these predicaments may be 
salutary to a tired physical organization, 
there is likely to have fallen away all in- 
terest in the old life, the restricted attitude, 
and so the reaction is a bore. Later in the 
pee ype career, perhaps, the contrast of rural 
and simple pursuits will be sweet; but not 
often is it so early relished. 

Again, our gifted young lady is likely to 
be painfully surprised to find how the rigor- 
ous professional duty, on an apparently triv- 
ial vehicle to which i has connected herself, 
is fatiguing her excellent voice. Seven to 
eight performances a week are not unusual as 
the basis of engagement in a light-opera com- 
pany. To sing a light work that number of 
times weekly, month in and month out, or 
to sing in repertory equally steadily, is a 
severe demand. Many powerful, sweet so- 
pranos and well-built contraltos succumb to 
| it in the course of a few seasons, good method 
or not. No wonder that so many promising 
young stars never reach mid-sky, but twinkle 
themselves out low in the musical horizon, 
The vain struggles to retrieve the lost voice, 
the gradual sinking of hope and of mana- 
gerial interest, the years of obscurity, or 
| even the rash suicide—these are too liberally 
| ingredients of the record of a bright career 

untimely shattered by a mere cold or by 
| over-work, only half suspected to be such 
| until too late. 
| More than the foregoing matters—in part 
rising out of them—must the singer remem- 
| 





| ber that she must live on a regimen as to diet, 
| the social or professional diversions possible, 
| as to her exercise and other details, that all 

make life a burden to any temperament not 

necessarily too self-indulgent. If some of 
| the aspirants to the success of Lillian Russell, 
| Marie Tempest, Yvonne de Treville, Marie 
| Halton, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Rosina Bran- 
dram, Jessie Huddleston, and so on were ac- 
quainted with their codes of rules and 
regulations for taking good care of them- 
selves, there would be considerable disen- 
chantment. Observe I am not speaking 
here of American or English singers who 
are of distinctive prominence in grand 
opera and opera not sung by them in our 
vernacular. 

As to money success, the post of the vil- 
lage teacher, a choir singer, a saleswoman in 
a ‘* department shop,” a telegraphist, a type- 
writer, and a dozen unromantic and “slower” 
occupations is preferable, as chances go. 
The salary paid to a light-opera singer who 
is not thoroughly secure as a star—by her 
notoriety or better reputation too me is 
not large enough to profit at the season's end. 
All sorts of “things” must come out of it, 
besides living expenses or saving up—such 
as agent’s commissions, wardrobe, extra tui- 
tion, fees, and fines. And far from rare is the 
contract that has holes in it through which 
the unscrupulous manager creeps out of his 
pledge as you understood it, or into which 
hole he presently puts you, with urbane or 
sour explicitness. Nor must we forget the 
ill luck that—deserved or not at all de- 
served—assails a light-opera company in a 
given line of work, All aseason’s plans and 
profits can melt in a week, a cashier may de- 
camp with all the organization’s small re- 
ceipts—and so the leading woman and the 
chorus girl alike are stranded ‘‘in a land of 
sand and thorns.” 

As for the element of personal incessant 
association on the musical stage, why, 80 
much has been said about that atmosphere 
for a young woman’s inhaling as to make a 
long reference to it useless, he conditions 
are much the same as in the profession of the 
speaking stage; but for psychological rea- 
sons, perhaps, they are more troublesome 
and perilous. Heaven be praised, a woman 
can keep her refinement, her dignity, her 
| moral equilibrium in a musical work of the 
sort! But it is not—I say it plainly—in pro- 
portion to the professional army. One must 
grow tolerant of things that are not often 

ut in plain words. In the tolerance often 
jes danger. No young woman, however 
discreet, can be wholly aloof from such en- 
vironments. All the womanly self-respect 
that honors and ennobles the stage—in all its 
levels of work—cannot wholly purify it. 

Genius succeeds, in spite of all these proba- 
bilities, in the work? Womanhood gets the 
best of any such possibilities in the life? 
“Very true, so they do,” as Little Buttercup 
observes. But it is the genius and the equi- 
poise of which we know. Do not believe 
that, in a melancholy ratio, equal genius and 
almost equal self-command have not brought 
| a career and a life to shipwreck under con 
ditions normal to the musical stage. Besides, 
are you sure you have genius? Genius is a 
great word,confounded too much with merely 
rather superior talent. Besides, even if you 
have genius, there must be nowadays many 
| favoring accidents in your public career. 

Before you commit yourself to the profession 
| that so allures you, try to realize that all its 
| glitters are not gold; and that underneath 








what seems like the sapphire currents of suc- 

cess are rocks white with bones, and that 

there is not a league in which hands are not 

vainly stretched up by those disappearing to 
| the slimy abysses below. 


E. Innnasus Stevenson. 
| 





reaches practically all the Resorts in the East and 
is the favorite Route for women travelling alone. 








ORK AND UNIFORM. 


A NEW*PAPER paragraph stated some time 
igo that at the Paris Exposition there would 
be no separate woman's exhibit; women’s 

work would be distributed in the several departments 
under which it fell, and take its equal chances with 
men’s work, standing or falling upon the same standards 
of merit. To the women who, under the flag of women’s 

rights,” have been fighting for women’s *‘ privileges,” 
this must be discouraging; but to those who ask merely 
a chance to show what they can do it is most encoura 
ging to have the woman dropped and the work given 
paramount importance 

It is a result of woman's standing in the past, aud one 
not to be wondered at, that she should be justly accused 
of looking at everything from too personal a stand-pvint. 
In the home, where more than half the charm and the 
value of ber work depends upon its purely individual 
bent, this has not been a drawback; but the moment she 
steps outside of the home to do the world’s work, there 
could be no greater drawback to her success. One of 
the most important lessons which she will have to learn 
through suffering, if she does not learn it from her own 
common-sense, is to put her work first and herself last. 
We are so accustomed to hear of women’s talent for 
sclf-forgetfulness and self-sacrifice that it would seem as 
if this would come easy to her; but her attitude toward 
her work, as revealed in the details that count, shows that 
this is not altogether so 

Take the mere matter of wearing a uniform. No wo- 
man objects to wearing the uniform of a trained nurse, 
of a nun, a deaconess, or that of any other religious or 
philanthropic institution. And why? Because popular 
opinion demands respect and admiration for these call 
ings. They presuppose disinterestedness and self-sacri 
fice, and to have attention called to you by your costume 
when it means a little halo for your personality is not to 
be resented 

But when it comes to the uniform demanded by work, 
the dignity of which depends upon the way in which it 
is done, and in no way upon public opinion, the woman 
will object to the wearing of it, when the man will not. 

As an example let us take that work most looked down 
upon by the people who undertake it—domestic service. 
A couchman, butler, or footman is ordered to shave and 
wear a livery, and I have never heard of an instance 
where any objection was raised. As for the footman, the 
livery into which he crawls without a murmur is often 
as absurd a set of clothes as any ever invented; and in 
this unmistakable mark of his calling he is even made to 
stand waiting by the hour outside 4 shop, carrying some 
little pampered pet of a poodle, and so lacking in human 
dignity is he that he is apt to play with the dog and 
while away the time as best he may. 

On the other hand, a house-maid or nurse who objects to 
wearing « cap is not an unusual experience, and is espe 
cially oue to be expected if the maid in question be Amer 
ican born. The argument is, of course, that the woman 
has more self-respect than the man, and that she has an 
additional dose of self-esteem when she is a free Ameri 
can-born citizen. But this is so thin an excuse that one 
may look straight through it and see the lamentable lack 
of self-respect in a person who has not sufficient dignity 
to dignify whatever work is undertaken, be it even of the 
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most despised kind. If we are ashamed to openly ac- 
knowledge to the world what we are doing to earn an 
independent living, we are not too good for the work we 
do, but the work is too good for us. We have then yet to 
learn one of the first human lessons—the importance of 
doing well, and always better and better, the duty that 
lies before us; for with the full acceptance of any work 
comes always a pride in the work, and where this is there 
can be no false shame, and no reluctance to acknowledge 
the work publicly in the eyes of the whole world. That 
this domestic service, so shunned by young girls that they 
often prefer the unwholesome air and confinement of fac- 
tories, may demand respect if it is entered into with the 
feeling that it is, in its way, a profession, like any other, 
is fortunately proved by many an old and beloved family 
servant, who has so identified herself with the life and 
interest of the household she has served, that her loss will 
be felt as that of a dear friend and member of the family. 

A “lady” is not made by a feathered hat and unmade 
by a cap; a lady, in the old sense of the word, is she who 
ministered to the wants of her household, and the truest 
lady is not she who depends upon her clothes and the 
nature of her work to lend her dignity, but she who her- 
self lends dignity to her work, never mind how seemingly 
“low” it may be. 

If public opinion has not yet learned to look up to your 
particular branch of work as a whole, then it is your duty 
to make public opinion respect it, at least in your indi- 
vidual case, and there is no other way in which to do this 
than to look up to it yourself. If you are ashamed of 
talking freely about it, ashamed of wearing and being 
seen in broad daylight in the uniform it imposes upon 
you, you have yet to grow up to your work, and if the 
work is uncongenial to you, and you feel that you are 
suited to something better and higher and nobler, the 
only way to prove this is to do extra well what you are 
doing now. 

Life is very much like a well-graded school: you are 
not apt to be put up into the higher classes until you have 
gone creditably through the lower oues. 

OLGA FLiIncu. 


ABITS OF SPEECH. 


Wuewn some English novelists in their books 
make educated American women call their par- 
ents ‘‘ popper and mommer,” they seem to think 

the use of that shibboleth gives the characters in question 
absolute craisemblance. The case is much like that of cer 
tain newspapers, which, all through the dog-days, keep up 
their time-honored witticisms about the passionate longing 
of fashiouable women for seal-skin cloaks. Perhaps there 
are some grown daughters of American millionaires who 
not only use the words papa and mamma, but accent them 
on the first syllable and finish them off with a superfluous 
letter; but those who do this are not now and have never 
been numerous enough to be taken as representatives of 
a class. Such persons have all the advantages that cult- 
ure can give, and the well-known facility of our country- 
women in adapting themselves to new surroundings would 
naturally make even those who may have inherited such 
provincialisms drop them as soon as they enter a wider 
sphere. 

As a matter of fact the diminutive, childlike style of 
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titles for relatives has had its dey in this Country as well 
as in England, and is rapidly finding oblivion. There has 
been in this respect a sort of evolutionary process. The 
dusky damsel who discovered, on going into service, that 
‘pa an’ ma” were a most stylish and elegant substitute 
for ‘daddy an’ mammy,” was at least in the line of prog- 
ress, though she was unaware that the people whom she 
accepted as the glass of fashion and the mould of form 
were just on the point of adopting some variant of the 
papa and mamma style. Now the latter terms are, in 
their turn, going out of favor, and even among children 
preference is giyen more and more to the plain un- 
varnished ‘‘father and mother.” An objection which 
may, with some reason, be brought against this newest 
custom was well expressed by the small person who said, 
*** Mother’ sounds so dry!” However, there is nothin 
to keep those who have such a feeling about it from add- 
ing to the title any qualifying word they may prefer. 
** Mother dear” is not too formal for a little girl, and pos- 
sibly not too effusive for one who might more appropri- 
ately be called a woman. The habit of calling all unmar- 
ried women who are not visibly decrepit from age ** girls,” 
still has some foothold among us, and we sometimes bear 
the fanciful expression ‘‘ bachelor-girls” applied to spin- 
sters. In England a feminine adult is now seldom called 
a girl, and it would not be strange if that habit should 
soon become extinct in both countries. We have already 
seen the decline and fall of *‘lady and gentleman” as eu- 
phemisms for man and woman, and the voice of the clergy- 
man who once asked a bridegroom whether he would take 
‘this lady ” to be his wedded wife is no longer heard in 
the land. The present gravitation toward simple titles 
and direct forms of speech has the advantage of being 
based on really good grounds, ‘ Father and mother” can 
hardly fail to be firmly established as a happy medium l- 
tween the juvenility of ‘‘ papa and mamma” and the 
solemn ceremonviousness of *‘ my honored parents.” 


* Why do educated parents allow their children to con- 
tract habits of ungrammatical speech that will have to be 
conquered in after-life?” asked a spinster of a mother. 

* Because they hate to worry the poor little things 
about such matters when they are young and should be 
care free. It seems cruel to be all the time correcting 
them and keeping them on their good behavior. They 
will have to learn the rules of our dreadful language all 
too soon as it is.” 

** Yes,” said the spinster, ‘‘and in addition to learning 
to speak properly they will have to unlearn the tricks of 
speech in which they have been allowed to indulge all 
their little lives. know,” laughing, ‘‘ that there is 
much ridicule of ‘old maids’ children,’ but 1 believe that 
my theory in this case is correct. It is a positive unkind- 
ness to let your child double his negatives and say ‘ain't,’ 
when several years from now he will be harshly reproved 
for such lapses. The child must learn to talk anyway, 
and is it not as easy to teach him to say * It is I,’ as * It’s 
me?’ And is it not as simple for the little tongue to lisp 
‘I saw it,’ as ‘I seen it’? I Jove baby-talk, and should 
not correct a child for his mispronunciation of hard 
words. As he grows older he will himself see his mis- 
takes in that line and change them. But I insist that it is 
a parent's duty to make the difficult path to grammatical 
speech as easy as possible by never allowing the little 
ones to stray from it in the beginning.” 
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VIIL.—HEAD-PIECES 


HESE are made in various shapes; in fact you 

can make any shape you think will best answer 

the purpose. When a circle is made it is to raise 

the hat up from the head. as well as to give a 

foundation fortrimming. They are usually made 
like the illustrations. It is a good plan to have several on 
hand, and try the effect of the different shapes. Some 
times one placed across the front to raise up the brim 
will make a becoming hat, when, if not used, the opposite 
effect would be the result. Again it may be placed at 
the side with good effect. They are generally made of 
buckram, and wired at the edge. 

Use fine wire, place on smooth side of the buckram 
close to edge, and sew ov with a button-hole stitch quar 
ter of an inch long, turning corners sharply. The straight 
edge is placed against the hat. Should you desire to make 


the head-line smaller, set the head-piece up into the hat. 
Cover with silk or velvet. 
SHIRRED FACINGS. 
Tam may be placed on straw or velvet, and may be 
of a variety of materials. Amount of fulness required 
varies with the material, as 
explained in part VI. For 


and it will be an easy matter to pin to place. Always 
arrange in work of this kind to have the seams come on 
the side, or where they will be least noticed. Lap the 
wires half an inch, and fasten securely. If in joining 
the ends do not seem well covered, take a small piece of 
the material and cover them to prevent their pricking 








depth of facing measure the 
deepest part of the brim on 
under side; if tucks are de- 
sired at the edge, allow for 
them, also for tucks inside 
line of shirring, and half an 
inch at head-line. Use 
cheese-cloth for practice, 
twice around in length. In 
piecing, when a wire is to be 














(5) Actual size 3X 1% inches that 


























run in, turn your seams in 
one direction. Leave the 
ends open, turning in one end 
halfaninch. For three wires 
at the edge turn in one and 
a quarter inches. Run the 
first shirr quarter of an inch 
from the edge, the second a 
half, and the third three-quar- 
ters. Shirr from the spool. 
Run in the wires, having 
previously seen that ends are 
well secured. Start all three 
at once, or you will have 
trouble. Draw up the threads 
evenly. It is to be supposed 
you have quartered 














J your work before shirring, 
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through. Lap the folded end over the raw edge, and taking 
up the shirr thread, finish as neatly as possible. Slip- 
stitch to edge of hat. If straw, the stitch may be taken 
through. The edge being finished, draw the fulness to- 
ward head-line and gather, or lay in tiny pleats turning 
toward the front, where they are to be back stitched to 
place. When tucks are desired at the edge, turn in one 
and a quarter inches; make the second same depth, as 
one row of shirring will do for both tucks. This will 
make tucks a trifle over three-quarters of an inch. Put 
second row of shirring quarter of an inch below the first, 
if you desire to run in a wire. If you wish to put tucks 
inside of wire, the space between the latter ind the first 
tuck should be three-quarters of an inch. Make tucks 
quarter of an inch deep, with space between three-cighths 
of an inch. Creasing the muterial for tucks will give 
you a straight line tosew by. After the facing is finished, 
separate the tucks ut the edge of the brim. 
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The One 
Bicycle 


+ which has for many years 
continued to largely in- 
crease its popularity, in 
spite of competition and 
price, is the 


BICYCLES 
**20 year old favorite’’ 
There must be a good 
reason for this. 
Agencies everywhere 
Gormutty & Jerrery Mra. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. 

New York. Brooklyn. Detroit. 

Cincinnati. Buffalo. Cleveland. 
London, Eng. 
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> but lard. 

[> Beef Extract, the strongest, 
E> purest, the best. 

> Jersey Butterine, 
ED wholesome. 

Cotosuet, the perfect vegetable short- 
x ening. 
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Sold everywhere 


3 Swift and Company, Chicago 








ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


Jabon de Arnica, 
Savon Dentifrice D’ Arnica. 
Arnica Zahn Seife. 
The Only International Dentifrice. 


The Standard for 30 years. 


Preserves and whitens the teeth, strengthens 
the gums—sweetens the breath. 


asc at All Druggists. 
C.H. STRONG & CO.,Props.,Chicago,U.S.A. 
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5 Breakfast Bacon, no 
other quite so go 
> Silver Leaf Lard, all lard and nothing 
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ik “BEAUTIFUL 


is the sure result of using 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


It imparts to the complex 

ion a delicate softness and 
beauty. Invisible on appli 

cation. Most refreshing and 
delightful to use. Prevents 
sunburn, roughness, and 
other distressing blemishes 
of the complexion caused 
by the heat of summer or 
© Use no other. 

Sol 1 ts in America, and by ROBERTS 
& ¢ U de la Paix Paris ; 76 New Bond Street, lou 
don, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. 
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ATCHING HUMORS 


Torturing Disfiguring 


Eczemas 

And every form of itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, pimp)y, and blotchy skin, scalp, and 
blood humors, with loss of hair, instantly re- 
lieved and speedily cured by warm baths with 
CuTicura Soap, gentle anointings with Cutt. 
CURA, the great skin cure, and full doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, greatest of blood puri- 
flers and humor cures. 
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and weak digestion 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
has no equals 
Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper, 
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CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 











ITH the various large local, na- 
tional, and international club 
gatherings of this Jast month 
closes the active work of theclub 
year. Itissignificant, however, 

of how largely the movement bas outgrown 
the egoistic element, which was its first in- 
spiration, that most large clubs now arrange 
for the carrying on of summer work during 
the period of their non-meeting. The vaca- 
tion schools, conducted in a number of the 
large cities by women’s clubs, are perhaps 
the most important evidences of the respon- 
sibility felt by club women, that their activi- 
ties for the benefit of the community should 

o on while they themselves may be enjoy- 
ng summer leisure. Besides vacation 
schools there are numerous other summer 
philanthropies managed during the summer 
under the auspices of women’s clubs. Last 
summer, as is well known, many a member 
of the patriotic societies, as well as many 
patriotic women of other organizations, gave 
| up their summer jaunt entirely, or if in- 
stalled in their suburban homes, came regu- 
larly to headquarters to assist in the relief 
work for the soldiers. That was an especial 
emergency, which we hope will not come 
again soon, but it showed the helpfulness 
and prompt response possible to organiza- 
tion. The more peaceful summer efforts 
now conducted equally demonstrate this fact, 
and are a tribute not only to the thoughtful 
philanthropy of the club woman, but to the 
perfection of the organization. 


HE latest enterprise of the Chicago club 

women is in the direction of artistic Chi- 
cago. There is a powerful federation of 
the Chicago and vicinity clubs, known as 
the League of Cook County Clubs, and its 
Civic Committee, of which Mrs. Ellen M. 
Henrotin, the late president of the General 
Federation, is the chairman, has turned its 
attention to this phase of activity. The first 
crusade will be directed against advertisers 
who disfigure the city with objectionable 
signs. The word is taken in the sense of 
ungainly and garish bill-boards. Merchants 
who so advertise their wares will be person- 
ally visited, und a campaign of education 
begun to demonstrate to them that the ex- 
cellence of their goods may be ad vantageous- 
ly set forth without the sacrificing of taste 
and artistic effect. 


HE Tuesday Musicale of Rochester, New 

York, is another of the flourishing musi- 
cal clubs that exist in many parts of the 
country, and that are accomplishing a beau- 
tiful work in their separate communities. 
The Musicale includes four kinds of mem- 
bership, the titles of which—Active, Chorus, 
Associate, and Student—explain themselves. 
The chorus members, it may be explained, 
have all the privileges of uctive members, 
except the right to vote. The club has a 
large and important membership list, which 
is constantly growing, and which crystal- 
lizes in a forceful way the musical interests 
of this highly cultured and artistic city on 


| the Genesee. 





| by Mozart; 


The club began nine years ago, with the 
first purpose of developing the musical tal- 
ent of its members, and to this end a clause 
of its by-laws stipulates that none but mem- 
bers shall take part in the regular musicales. 
This secures the active co-operation of its 
membership, while an exception to the by 
law ‘“‘in favor of men, non-resident musi- 
cians, and women neither pianists nor vocal- 
ists,” makes it possible to have, when desired, 
distinguished outside talent. The report of 
the year just finished shows a wide range of 
compositions chosen in the special pro- 
grammes which have been given. Six of 
twelve recitals are planned with special ref- 
erence to the associate members; the other 
six more for the benefit of active members. 
The first of the former was given up toa 
programme made from the works of Ameri- 
can composers, and its excellence was a just 
cause for patriotic pride. A Scandinavian 
recital, an operatic day, a dance programme, 
aud ove devoted to concerted music made 
up the list of special musicales. 

The standard of the club may be gathered 
from a mention of a few of the compositions 
that have been rendered during the winter. 
Among these are: The Chromatic Fantasie 
and Fugue; the French Suite No. 5, by 
Bach; the Fantasie and Sonata in C minor, 
the Variations, op. 82, of Men- 





- | Charles M. 
| by Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, of Buffalo. 
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summer. Since its organization thirteen years 
ago the club has met fortnightly throughout 
the year. Although a reading club, with its 
work largely along literary and historical 
lines, it stands for a fine record of altruistic 
work. A part of this has been the providing 
of university extension and other lectures; 
the donation of a public fountain to the city, 
and an artistic care of public buildings, as 
evidenced in the planting of vines to twine 
over the City Hall and city jail. Recently 
the influence of the club has been used to 
further the establishment of a free library, 
which is now about to be opened in Still 
water. The library board appointed by the 
Mayor is made up of nine women, four of 
whom are members of the club. This is the 
only public-library board in the State whose 
members are all women. The club is now 
working to procure a public park, and, argu- 
ing from its past successes, this result will 
not remain long unaccomplished. 

The president of the club is Mrs. Helen A. 
McCluer; secretary, Mrs. Herbert M. Kusick. 


EETING OF WESTERN 
NEW YORK FEDERA- 
TION. 


Tue recent gathering at Buffalo, New 
in its third annual congress of the 
Federation of Western New York, marked 
another step upward, as well as onward, 
in the growth of this most fuurishing or- 
ganization. ‘Three years ago the Western 
Federation started with ten clubs; to-day it 
numbers thirty-two, which is a larger show- 
ing than several of the State federations, yet 
this is a local district body. 

The headquarters of the convention were 
at the Twentieth Century Club House, meet- 
ings being held in the hall of that handsome 
building. Mrs. F. L. Charles, of Cuba, New 
York, who bas been the president of the fed- 
eration since its inception, presided during 
the meetings, yielding the gavel at the close 
of the congress to her newly elected succes- 
sor. The meetings lasted through two days, 
and were a résumé of the work accomplished 
by the federation in its Round Table con- 
ferences, that are held at frequent intervals 
during the year. 

The federation stands chiefly for educa- 
tional work, and the meeting devoted to 
Pedagogics was one of the most brilliant 
und impressive of the series. Some excep- 
tionally fine ps apers and addresses were given 
on the subjects of “ Mothe rhood of the Teach- 
er,” ‘‘ Collegiate Alumni,” ‘* College Culture 
in Relation to Home Life,” ‘‘ Relation of 
‘Teacher to Community,” and more. Mrs. 


Mary W. Stickney was chairman of this de- | 


partmeut. Other topies of almost equal in- 
terest to the members were presented and 
discussed. These included * Artistic and 
Sanitary Dress,” * Practical Science,” “Leg 
islation,” ‘‘ Psychology,” ‘** Sociology,” ‘* Vil- 
lage Improvement,” ‘‘Municipal Reform,” 
aud ‘* Libraries.” The latter subject is one 
of strong interest in the federation, many 
free libraries having been established in the 
counties of the federation’s membership. 


The retiring president, Mrs. Charles, has | 
proved a most capable one, and the right wo- | 


man for the initial work of the organization. 
Two tickets were presented by the nom- 
inating committee, one headed by Mrs. 
Dow, of Jamestown, the other 
The 
result of the election was in favor of Mrs. 


| Dow, who was duly installed at the end of 


the congress. Mrs. Dow is a prominent club 


| woman of western New York, and is known 


| delssohn; Andante and Variations, by Schu- | 


| ‘cello, and piano, by Rheinberger; 
Hongroise No. 2 of Liszt; 


mann; the exquisite trio, op. 121, for violin, 
Rhapsodie 
MacDowell's So- 
nata Tragica; the *‘ Tannbiéuser ” overture, 
and more. 

In the vocal department the same degree 
of musical taste is maintained, and the Tues- 


| day Muficale congratulates itself upon pos- 


sessing members fully equal to the exacting 
demands of the masterpieces that have been 
studied. The work of the chorus is excep- 
tionally fine, and its concert of last winter 
demonstrated to the music-loving people of 
the city the remarkable excellence of this 
home organization. 


HIS is the first season in which the Wo- 
man’s Reading Club of Stillwater, Minne- 
sota, rests from its club labors during the 


to the readers of this department through 
her presidency of more than one Jamestown 
club. Her leadership will doubtless be as 
liberal and broad-minded as that which has 
characterized the first president. 

The federation hasrecently become a mem- 
ber of the General Federation, and at the 
convention the following delegates were ap- 
pointed to attend the biennial meeting at 
Milwaukee next year: Mrs. Charles of Cuba, 
Mrs. Rogers of Salamanca, Mrs. Sherwin of 
Batavia, Mrs. Jones and Dr. Amelia Earle 
Trant of Buffalo. The next convention will 
be held at Mayville, in June, 1900. The com 
plete list of present officers of the federation | 
is—president, Mrs, C. M, Dow, Jamestown ; 
first vice-president, Mrs. E. F. Kingsley, Buf. 
falo; second vice-president; Mrs. SA . Sher- 
win, Batavia; recording secretary, ‘ire. E. 


Jones, Buffalo; corresponding secretary, Miss | 


Martha Van Rensselaer, Randolph; treasurer, 
Mrs. Elijah Cooke, Hamburg. 


N interesting happening at Hudson, 
Michigan, recently, was the presentation, 


by the Friday Club of that city, of two beau- | 


| tiful pictures to the two high-schools of the 


| place. 


The pictures, which were duplica- 
ted to both schools, are carbon reproduc- 
tions of Hoffman's famous paintings, ‘‘ Christ 
in the Temple” and “ Christ pons the Rich 
Ruler,” the originals of which are in the 
Dresden Gallery. The pictures are hand- 
somely framed in Flemish oak, and were 
gratefully received by the students and teach- 
ers. The Friday Club is a flourishing society 
of fifteen years’ standin 
rember of the State federation. 

Marcarst Hamitton Wexon. 


~ | tume of this kind. 
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Reduced Prices 


JE wish to close out our Summer suitings and skirt- 
ings po the next few weeks in order.to make 
room for Fall goods. e have therefore made decided 
reductions on almost way 
suit and skirt. You now have 
an opportunity of securing a 
fashionable garment at a re- 
duction of one-third from 
former prices. 


No. 601.— Nobby suit, con- 
sisting of short, jaunty, tight- 
fitting } my and new French 
skirt. The jacket can be worn 
either open or closed; entire 
costume is lined throughout 
and made with lapped seams. 
We make this suit of a choice 
collection of all-wool fabrics. 
Retailers ask $16 for a cos- 
Our price 








has been $12. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $8.00. 


Special Values in 
Piqué its, 
reduced from $4 to $2.67. * 
Special Values in 


Pique Skirts, tees 
reduced from $3 to $2. No. 601. 


We tell you about hundreds of other reduced-price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent /ree, together with a full line of 
samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples, and Bargain 
List; don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











| ; For sale by all leading retailers. 


, and isa prominent | 
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Hay Fever 


ITS successful TREATMENT 
1b By W. i, 
The success of this book has made neces 


sary an Enlarged Second Edition 
( just ready), 


HOLLOPETER, M.D. 


which bears witness to the 
value of the method of treatment. 


Handsome Cloth. Price $1.00 net. 


Will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
_ Publishers, Philadelphia 
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HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, 


cueeanenanessnnennnenesenneennss 








$4 00 a Year 
WEEKLY, $4 00 a Year 
BAZAR, $4 00 a Year 
LITERATURE, $4 00 a Year 
ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a Year 
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A BUSINESS CARD. 
INSURE YOUR FINGERS. 
Limtrep Twenty-Four Hours 


Fire- Insurance Policies 


The Fourth of Jaly Finger and Thumb Ineurance Co. 


$10 will lusure one finger. 
go00C* “ two fingers. 
so CU a one hand 
Children, Double Premiam. 
Joun Soaces, Agent, 
P. O. Box 6047, Nepperhan Heights, N. G. 


——»——_ - 


The things Hixon does during his frequent attacks 
of absent-mindedness are of a eeorecee that piyee ble 
frie ave fears regarding his ugoc , other 
iat: eae oat of bis house, walke ie the e of 
the pavement, threw his right leg into the air with a 
vaulting movement, and fell sprawling to the ground 

A friend who came slong in time ww witness this 
singular performance said to him, 

* Why, Hixon, what in time do you mean by such a 
performance ?” 

Hixon got up brushing the dirt from his garments, 
and rubbing his bruises while he eaid, 

“ Well, | thought I was getting on my wheel, and, 
hang it all, I forgot that I didn't have the wheel with 
me |" 


COLLEGE 
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GRADUATE—WILL HE MAKE A HIT? 


AN ARTIST DISENGAGED 

A gentleman who was organizing a concert com- 
pany advertised for a first-class tenor singer, and re- 
ceived the following somewhat dazing application for 
the place: 

Dean Six,—l am a first clase, high note tenner singer 
and can also sing base on a pinch although tenner is 
my nateral air. High solo work is my forty buat I 
don’t object to a quartetty. I can also play on six 
different musical instruments at one time and am 
an expert dancer beside kuowing how to swaller a 
sword, dance barefoot on broken glass and eat fire. 
Can also do contorting such as sticking my head be 
tween my legs, grabbing my ankles in my hands and 
making a hoop of myself and other high art tricks in 
contorting. Can also kick a hat off the tallest gent in 
the audience and have played Macbeth and other lead- 
ing parts in firet class drammas Can also hold a chair 
over my head in my teeth and play female parts in 
farses. Would not object to sticking up band-bills 
and | know att about shiging seenery Sd aperet ing a 
drop cartain. Let me Know right off if you want me 
for | am thinking of taking a sit on a river steamboat 
where they want some one to amoose excursion pic- 
nic parties. But I peefer the legittimit stage. 


Guest, “There is an amateur dramatic club in the 
village, ien’t there ?” 

Lanniwonp Perryvitie Tavenn (sowrly).. “* Well, 
yes, but it ain't worth callin’ a club—it's more like a 
bundle of sticks.” 





FORETHOUGHT, 
“Aunt Neon, | wiser vou'p rPxomise ME sOMETHING.” 
“Whar rr, pean?” 
“Woe I Grows ur, WILt. You LEXD ME ONE OF 
LET pown ? 


YOUR bRrEesses TILL | GET MINE 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


“What's in a name?” cried Shakspere bold, 
A famous wight in days of old— 

He wrote the plays that Bacon wrote, 

And poems by several men of noie— 

“Oh, what’s in a name?" cried he, 

With an ill-concealéd show of glee. 


“Pray tell me that, 
O Sharp or Fiat, 


Whichever ye may be.” 


And then he smiled 
Like a nanghty child. 


“Take Raleigh there— 
A poet rare, 


poet great and fine, 
Used Mine! 


And Bacon, too— 

What did he do? 

Take all the Bucks of London town 

Who might have worn a laurel crown, 

Bat on the scribbling trade looked down— 


I have to laugh !— = 


Each mother’s son, 
Yes, every one, 
Lay hid bebind my autograph! 


“Oh, bosh! and humph! and likewise tut! 
They all had names, and good ones—but 
Where is their fame? 

What's in a name? 

And do they shine, “longside of mine, 

Who barely ever wrote a line 7” 

And here, dear friend, a» I believe, 

Old Avon's “ bard” laughed in his sleeve, 
And ere he'd fini-hed up his chaftin’ 

Called for six dozen more to langh in. 


Rrenany Le Gousiwee. 
——~> 


One of the interesting signs of the times is that over a Chinese restan- 
rant in New York. 


It reads, 


CHINESE RESTAURAT. 


Rather suggestive of the menu. 


—————._—_ — 


Billie the Punster reading in the paper that Captain Coghlan had 
toasted the German Emperor was at first disinclined to believe it. 
“T am eure it is a Hochs,” he eaid. 


————_ 


Jimmieboy has lately taken up golf, and is rather efficient at the game 
He says his motto for the vacation seasun is, 


“Count that day lost whose low-descending sun 
Shows with thy clabs no dozen golf-balls won.” 


OBTUSE 








ELEPHANT. 


The Blephant. “Wy 18 vr, JACKO, THAT YOU ONLY TELL ME THESE FUNNY STORIES 


WHEN IT RAINS ?” 


THE TAME VOLCANO 


“I'm half inclined to think he was a liar,” said 
Jadge Crabtree, thoughtfally. 

“I’ve heard rumors of a revival of the lost art of 
lying,” returned his law partner, Major Dodge. 

“ He may have been a frand, too, and not the son of 
my old friend Tom Bunker, after all,” went on the 
judge. “Do you know anything about running a 
voleano—ever have any friends in the voleano 
business?" 

“L know a man who recently bought a Rongh Rider 
bronco and tried to subdue it himself,” returned the 
major. 

“This was a stationary volcano,” said the judge. 
“It seems, according to his story, that he is just back 
from southern Mexico. Said he went down there last 
spring. Had $100,000 to invest, and thought he'd go 
into the hotel business, Heard ofa fine summer hotel 
up in the San Rambunkado Mountains. Owner re- 
tiring on account of il! health brought on by insomnia. 
Looked it over. Seemed to be all right. Bought it 
cheap. ‘T'wo thousand acres of land, game-prererve, 
golf-links, rifle-range, half-mile trotting-track—all the 
comforts of home. Went back a month later to open 
for the season, and found a great big impudent vol- 
cano spouting away like a campaign orator near the 
centre of the property and just beyond the golf-links. 
He inquired of the neighbors and found that it was 
ove of these periodical volcanoes, and that R-kept 
quiet part of the time, though generally it was the 
rampag “his ac d for the former owner's in- 
somnia, You can't sleep with a volcano taking on in 
your back yard—so the fellow said, and it looks 
reasonable. 

“ He inquired further and discovered that the house 
had always been a dead failure. The landlord would 
no sooner get it full than that old volcano would pipe 
up and frighten ‘em all away. Sometimes it would 
keep quiet for a week or two, and matters would ran 
on pleasantly enough, and the golf-matches wonid be 
resumed. The voleano made a fine bunker, but the 
crater was a sad place in which to lose balls. After a 
few score of balls had been lost down it, the thing 
would start up and just scatter them all over that part 
of Mexico. That volcano made some of the most 
magnificent drives on record. 

“Well, my young friend decided not to be biuffed 





by a volcano—so he said. He waited a few days till 
it became quiet, then he went up and looked into the 
crater. He found the hole which reached down into 
the bowels of the earth pretty nearly round and quite 
regular. He went back and hired three hundred native 
laborers, and took them about half-way up the side of 
the moantain, and ran a tunnel straight into the side 
of the thing til! it intersected the shaft of the volcano, 
Then what did he do—so he said—bnt put in a big 
iron damper, like a stove-pipe damper, made of plates 
takep off an old armor-clad war-ship which he got at a 
bargain, with the propellet-shaft reaching Wack into 
the tunnel to be need in turning the damper. (You 
understand that I'm giving you the story just as 1 got 
it from the son of my old schwolmate.) By this time 
his hotel was full, and just to amuse his guests, every 
afternoon at four o'clock he would open the damper 
aud let the thing spout until dinner-time. Then he 
would shut it off for an hour and a half, and give an- 
other exhibition in the evening. It was a great suc- 
cess, and instead of the volcano hurting the business, 
it gave it a great boom. The fellow said it showed 
what Yankee ingenuity can do.” 

“Why did be have to borrow money from you if he 
had such a paying property ?” asked Major Dodge. 

“ Well, yes, he did borrow a couple of dollars _ 
he got through,” admitted Judge Crabtree. “He said 
he used to keep the volcano shut off over Sunday, and 
that it always made an awful fuss Monday. One Mon- 
day it got carrying on so that it started up an earth- 
quake and shook his hotel into ten thousand pieces 
and broke up his business. Even Yankee ingenuity, 
it appears, can't control an earthquake.” 


_———_—— 


“What wonld you like for luncheon, Tommy?” 
asked Tommy's mother, as they sat down in a depart- 
Mment-store restaurant. 

“Ice-cream,” replied Tommy, with a smile of anti- 
cipation. 

“ And what else?” 

“More ice-cream,” said Tommy, with a larger smile 
than before. 

—_——_a——_ 


Pattsnt. “ Doctor, I'm jess that ran down I can't 
lay nor set in comfort.” 


Dooron (irritably). “‘ Why don't you try roosting 7” 














